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TO MARY. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 





Of all the sweet names women wear, 

‘The sweetest is the one you bear. 

As common as the clouds of air, 

It keeps a charm so fresh and rare 

That queen and peasant, dark and fair, 

The wide world over, everywhere, 

From hut to palace, still may share 

Its airy sweetness, all unworn 

As songs of birds, or hues of morn! 
—Portland Transcript. 


+e 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Gov. Flower, of New York, has signed 


the bill allowing women to vote for school 
commissioners. Efforts had been made 
to persuade him that it was unconstitu- 
tional, but without avail. ‘The bill passed 
the Senate 25 to 1, and the Assembly 70 
to13. There is great rejoicing among the 
friends of equal rights for women in New 
York. 
“~er 

The Massachusetts Suffrage Committee 
has reported in part, by introducing in 
the Senate a bill to enable qualified women 
to vote on the question of granting liquor 
licenses in towns and cities. 


+e — 


That was a happy saying of a cele- 
brated Methodist preacher who declared 
that, but for the interest and devotion of 


the women of the churches, one half of | 


the churches would die the first year, and 
the other half the second. Meanwhile 
Dr. Buckley’s Conference declares by a 
two-thirds majority against allowing the 
burden-bearers to share the powers and 
duties of the General Conference. ‘The 
sons of those same 
mention this fact when they write their 
fathers’ biographies. 
—_- +o -—. 

The Delaware M. E. Conference has 
voted in favor of admitting women to the 
General Conference, 63 to 56. 


ser — 


The strenuous declaration of the law that 
the sole legal control of a child belongs to 
its father weakens in the case of illegiti- 
mate children. In the case of such chil- 
dren the father makes no demand, prefers 
even not to be known. The fathers are 
voters. Hence they can make the laws to 
suit their wishes. The Public Charitable 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture this week reported a bill providing 
that illegitimate children shall have the 
settlement of their mother. This has 
always been the law for illegitimate chil- 
dren. Is it the intention to make assur- 
unve doubly sure, or is it to encourage 
illegitimacy by recognition of the unmar- 
ried mother’s right to her child? 


—_ +o 


In the lowa House of Representatives, 
on March 12, the two bills introduced by 
Mr. Dolph, of Hardin, one to give women 
school suffrage, the other to give them 
municipal suffrage, were both defeated. 
The bill to confer full municipal suffrage 
on women received only two votes less 
than the school suffrage bill. Nearly 


ministers will not | 


half the States of the Union have now 
given women school suffrage, and have 
found it harmless. but these school suf- 
frage States are still afraid that the most 
disastrous results would follow municipal 
suffrage. Meanwhile the States which 
have not yet allowed women to vote on 
any question are almost as much afraid of 
school suffrage as of municipal suffrage. 
Ts 


The Women’s National Indian Associa- 
tion is agitating against the removal of 
the Utes of Colorado, numbering about 
1,000, who are asked to **move on” by our 
government because their white neigh- 
bors want their land. This reservation 
was promised the Indians by Congres- 
sional act, and the covenant ought to 
be respected. 


~e 

The ladies of East Nashville, Tenn., 
are trying to obtain the appointment of a 
police matron. ‘The Chief of Police, 
Capt. Clack, is reported by the Nashville 
Banner as saying: ‘*We have about as 
much use for a matron here as a hog has 
for side pockets. ... lL cannot recall a 
single instance, and I[ have visited the 
principal cities of the country, where a 
matron is employed in the police sta- 
tions.”” Police matrons are now em- 
ployed in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans and other 
large cities. In New York and Massa- 
chusetts, State laws have Been passed 
requiring their appointment in all cities 
that have a certain number of inhabi- 
tants. The appointment of the matrons 
has generally been secured by the efforts 
of women, and has always been opposed 
to the utmost by the police. The objec- 
tions have generally been much the same 
as those urged in East Nashville — that 
the police officers do not treat arrested 
women harshly or indelicately; that 
these women are too degraded to care if 
they did; and that no good woman could 
stand the bad language she would hear in 
a police station. 

an 40> . 


It is not necessary, in order to show the 

need of police matrons, to assume harsh- 
| ness or indelicacy on the part of the 
police. It is an impropriety per se that 
women and girls who are arrested and 
locked up, often intoxicated and helpless, 
| and in every state of health, should have 
| only men to take care of them. ‘The women 
themselves may in many cases be too de- 
graded to realize or care about the im- 
propriety; but the public can realize it, 
and ought to care about it. ‘The common 
| sense and decency of the question are so 
| plain that when attention is called to the 
subject, the better part of the community 
always sides with the ladies in their de- 
mand for a matron, and finally carries the 
day, after a more or less obstinate resist- 
ance by the police. A principal difficulty 
always alleged is the want of funds to pay 
the matrons’ salaries. But where is all the 
money contributed by women tax-payers? 
An East Nashville lady says in a private 
letter: ‘‘More than half the property on 
the block in which I live is owned by 
women, but it never has entered the heads 
of one of these objectors that any of the 
tax-money should go to a woman for the 
protection of women.” 








+ 

George William Curtis, in Harper's 
Weekly, comments upon Yale’s new de- 
parture as follows: 

The decision of Yale University to 
admit women to post-graduate courses, 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
is both unexpected and gratifying. Yale 
is always supposed to be enveloped in a 
cloud of conservatism, and the present 
action was unanticipated. It is really a 
decision to establish post-graduate co-edu- 
cation. The proposition is not to open 
the undergraduate classes to women, or to 
found an ‘‘annex” of any kind, but to 
receive the graduates of annexes and col- 
leges for women, and offer them, under 
precisely the same conditions that they 
are offered to men, the highest advantages 
of advanced research and study. 

It is pleasant to think that this wise 
action is distinctively American. Nowhere 
at any time in the history of the world 
has there been such essential respect for 
women as in thiscountry. It is true that 
many unequal laws still linger, but they 
are belated snowdrifts under the sun of 
May. ‘here is steady fo in what 
is described by a phrase which has been 
very distasteful to many excellent per- 
sons —the enfranchisement of women. 
But the phrase describes the fact. They 
have been constantly enfranchized by the 
repeal of unequal laws and by the modifi- 
cation of unjust customs. 

Even the particular movement which 
| has been most disagreeable to many most 

excellent women, the movement for the 








equal suffrage of women, advances stead- 
ily. ‘Their suffrage in school elections has 


been generally legalized. At this moment | 


bills for municipal suffrage for women are 


pending in several States, and there is a | 


constantly increasing favor for such bills 
in every Legislature where they are pre- 
sented unencumbered with other issues. 
The stock protests against them, as 
ugainst every reform, are weaker and 
weaker, because they are merely outcries 
of an unintelligent conservatism. ‘The 
kingdom cometh without observation, but 
it comes surely. ‘The action at Yale is a 
signal proof, not of forgetfulness of 
womanly charm, but of the growth of the 
disposition which will gradually remove 
all arbitrary barriers from the develop- 
ment of women, and give them as women 
the same fair play which men as men 
enjoy. 
=~ 


THE WOMAN’S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OF 
WYOMING, 


About two weeks ago.a Woman’s Repub- 
lican League was organized at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Itis proposed to have addresses 
from prominent men on special topics 
relating to political and governmental 
questions, also discussions and papers by 
the members, and social entertainments 
from time totime. ‘The League will also 
have a glee quartette. Headquarters will 
be opened. well furnished, made pleasant 
with pictures and plants, and supplied 
with newspapers and magazines. Monthly 
meetings will be held. Mrs. I. 8S. Bartlett 
was elected president pro tem., and Mrs. 
E. W. Dana, secretary. ‘The president 
will call the next meeting, when the exec- 
utive committee and permanent officers 
will be elected. 

The Cheyenne New Commonirealth says 
editorially of this League : 


The women of Wyoming. for the first | 
time in the history of American politics, | 
| Sophie ‘T'uchnere Satinora, of Roumania. 


will this year vote a presidential ticket. 
They will also have an equal voice with 
the men in the selection of State and 
county officers, and in voting for the leg- 
islators who make our laws. From what 
we know of past elections, it is a duty 
and responsibility they will not seek to 
evade. 

We now enter upon a campaign in 
which they whi take part in national 
issues. ‘The horizon of their political 
duties has grandly broadened, and in their 
distinguished position they will be the 
‘observed of all observers.” 

From this high position it is eminently 
proper that they should seek to inform 
themselves in practical politics. The 
move to establish a League club is in the 
right direction. They propose to make a 


thorities on both sides was considerable 
among those members of the class who 
will graduate in May, and the supply 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. 
Broomall, must have the credit of having 
demonstrated to students and college trus- 
tees the grave necessity for this species of 
training in the education of every young 
doctor.” 

At the first commencement exercises of 
the Kansas Medical College, held recently 
at ‘Topeka, Dr. E. 8. Sheldon stated that 


the school began two years ago with | 


seventeen students and now had thirty- 
four, five of whom are women. ‘The 
women were admitted on the same terms 
as the men, and have done the work with 
equal proficiency. 
uated, and the occasion will become his- 
torical as the first time the degree of doc- 


tor of medicine was ever conferred in the | 
At the banquet which | 
followed, there was one woman on the | 


State of Kansas. 


programme, Harriet E. K. Adams, who 
responded for the class of °91 and °92. 


Among the 103 graduates who lately | 


took their degree at the 
College of Dental 
women. One of these, Mittie Tudor 
Haley, of Virginia, has been appointed 


Pennsylvania 


resident dentist at the Williamson Manual | 


| Training School near Elwyn, Penn. This 


is said to be the first time any woman has 
been appointed to such a position, while 
the position itself is unique and marks an 


| advance in the true system of hygienic 


education. ‘The eight other women grad- 
uates were Edith Linn Brown and Mary 


| Keyser, of Pennsylvania; Alice Jarvis, of 


Michigan; Mary Jaffe, of Russia; Jeannie 
Maguin and Martha Sochatzey, of Ger- 
many; Pauline Prime, of New York; and 


Thirteen women graduated this year at 
the Medical College of Keokuk, Iowa, and 


| four from the College of Physicians and 


| Surgeons in the same city. 


One of the 


| graduates says: ‘“The number of women 


| wives. 


thoughtful, earnest und quiet study of | 


the great questions upon which they are 
called to act, and the organization of the 
club last night is an event of almost 
national importance. 


+o 
IN THE MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


studying medicine increases every year in 
Keokuk. Many of them are doctors’ 
wives or widows. Some are preachers’ 
Some have been school teachers, 
but prefer medicine as a means of liveli- 
hood, since there is less competition, and 
age will there be an advantage instead of 
a detriment. Some are young girls just 
out of the High School, taking the same 
course as their brothers.” 


oe 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At a council of ordination held in the 
Mission Church Hall at Malden, Mass., 


| on March 30, it was unanimously voted to 


Since the resignation of Dr. Reese as | 


Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence for the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia, his chair has been shared among sev- 
eral of the faculty, who have, in turn, 
taken up the relations of medical juris- 
prudence to the various branches of medi 
cine, surgery and practice. ‘The course 


on this subject at present is in the hands | 
Professor of | 


of Dr. Anna Broomall, 
O stetrics. The Philadelphia Ledger gives 
an interesting report of a recent lecture 
which dealt with infanticide. In illustra- 
tion of the subject, Dr. Anna Broomall, 
with the assistance of her father, Judge 
Broomall, of Media, arranged for a mock 
trial. It was not a burlesque, but a seri- 
ous representation, for the instruction of 
the students, of such a case as might 
occur in court. The parts of the court 
crier, clerk, tipstave, witnesses, coroner, 
coroner’s physician, experts for the pros- 
ecution, experts for the defence, court 
stenographers, the prisoner, and jury 
were all taken by students, and the 
unusual scene was presented of a jury all 
of women empanelled to try a woman’s 
eause. The prosecuting attorney for the 
Commonwealth was Miss Rebecca Evans 
Roberts, a member of the Philadelphia 
bar. ‘The attorney for the defence was 
the Hon. John M. Broomall. Joseph R. 
Rhoads, Esq., of the Philadelphia bar, sat 
as judge, with one of the trustees of the 
college, Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell, on the 
bench at his side. he prisoner was 
known as Susan Jones, and the servant 
girl, her friend, as Mary Smith. The jury, 
after the case had occupied two hours, 
were charged by the learned judge, whose 
charge leaned for conviction, according 
to the evidence. But they promptly 
relieved the suspense of the crowded 
audience by reporting a disagreement, 
and so ended one of the most instructive 
scenes ever carried out in the training of 


students in medicine. The Ledger says: | 
‘The display of medical learning and. au- | 


ordain Mrs. Anna §. Hanscom as pastor 
of the Mission Church. The ordination 
services were held at the same place in 
the afternoon. 

At East Northfield, Mass., on March 31, 


| were held the closing exercises of the 


| 


Moody Training School, established two 
years ago to teach the Bible, dressmaking 
and cooking to young women desirous of 
entering mission work at home and abroad. 
Mr. Moody intends to make it a feeder of 


his Chicago Institute, and several of those 
| who have taken the two terms of the 





| 


course at Northfield will continue their 
studies at the Institute. Sixty young 
women have been in attendance. Besides 


| the class studies, several of the students 
| have done mission work in neighboring 





towns of Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and the secretaries of 
the home missionary associations of these 
States, and the pastors of the churches 
which have had these girls working in 
them, were present to testify that the 
services of the students were of great 
value, especially in house to house visita- 
tion, evangelistic meetings, services for 
children and ~unday schoo] work. 


The following resolution was passed at 
the mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Universalist Woman’s Cen- 
tenary Association, held in New York 
March 23 and 24: 

Resolved, That we tender our most affectionate 
sentiments of sympathy to our dear sister, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, Vice-President of the Woman’s 
Centenary Association of Massachusetts, on the 
death of her beloved husband, who was one of 
this church, and who ever extended a most cor- 
dial hand to all the movements of our church in 
which women are engaged as co-workers with 
the brethren. 

Zion’s Herald says: 

The addresses of Dr. Mary Christiancy, 
of Bareilly, India. and Dr. Edna G. Terry, 
of Tsun Hua, China, delivered at the 
twenty-third anniversary of the W. F. M. 
Society at the Tremont Street Church, 
were of special interest. These ladies are 


‘Two young men grad- | 


Surgery, nine were | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MAup RITTENHOUSE, of Cairo, 
Ill., has just received a prize of $1,000 for 
a story, from the Lynnville Improvement 
Co., of North Carolina. 





Mrs. NEVA CHILD, one of the editors of 
the Pueblo Ranch, is one of the five Colo- 
|}rado delegates to the meeting of the 
National Editorial Association to be held 
in San Francisco May 23. 





Miss E. C. LAWRENCE, of Smith ‘83, has 

presented the Colloquium Society of that 
| college with a fine oil painting, which has 
been hung in the scientific library. It is 
| the work of Miss Norton, of Boston. The 
picture represents a young girl at work 
| in a chemical laboratory, so it is especially 
| fitting that it should be hung in the scien- 
tific building. 

Miss MykA MATTESON, a grandniece 
of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and a pupil 
in the South Division High School of 
| Chicago, was one of five, to each of whom 
was awarded a $20 prize offered by the 
Daily News for a Christmas story. There 
were over 7,000 competitors. The judges 
were Mrs. Governor Fifer, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Miss Frances E. Willard. 


Mrs. POTTER PALMER has sent for pub- 
lication in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL trans- 
| lations of two interesting manuscripts 

received for the Columbian Exposition, 

treating of the legal position of women in 
| Denmark and in Sweden, respectively. 
The first, by a Danish woman who has 
taken her degree at the law school of the 
University of Copenhagen, is published 
this week. ‘The other will appear soon. 


Mrs. Rose I. BLAKESLEE and Mr. W. 
| A. Blakeslee were given a farewell recep- 
tion a few days ago by the Politica) 
Equality Club of Meriden, Conn., of which 
they have both been active members. 
They are soon to move to Bridgeport. 
The reception was largely attended, and 
the president of the Meriden Club, Mrs. 
W. F. Rogers, presented Mrs. Blakeslee 
with William Cullen Byrant’s collection 
of ‘Poetry and Song,” in behalf of the 
Club, with a complimentary address. It 
is predicted that a flourishing Political 
Equality Club will be formed in Bridge- 
port before Mr. and Mrs. Blakeslee have 
lived there long. 


REV. ANNA H. SHAW lectured at Kan~ 
sas City, Mo., on March 27, to an immense 
audience. The Kansas City Times says; 
‘The great theatre was crowded from par- 
quet to gallery. People stood up about 
the walls and in the aisles, perched on the 
railings of the boxes and leaned upon the 
edges of the stage. It was a magnificent 
audience, that listened attentively 
throughout and testified to its apprecia- 
tion by frequent bursts of applause.” The 
next day Miss Shaw was given a recep- 
tion by the Equal Suffrage Association 
and the Central W. C. 'T. U., and the large 
parlors of the Coates House were crowded 
to overflowing. 


Mrs. SUSAN BROWN FILLMORE lately 
celebrated her ninety-seventh birthday at 
her home in Providence, R. I. She has 
some reputation as a maker of verse, and 
wrote a poem on her ninety-fifth anni- 
versary. She was born in Plymouth, Vt., 
and in 1809 removed to Jay, Essex County, 
New York. She attended the academy 
at Plattsburg, and, as the war of 1812 
was then in progress, she earned her liv- 
ing by making coats for the soldiers. She 
studied, taught district school and spun 
woolallat the sametime. In 1817 she was 
at the head of a young ladies’ school at 
Plattsburg, and when President Monroe 
visited that place, she and her pupils 
strewed his pathway near the school with 
flowers. 


Miss ADELAIDE UTTER was appointed 
Clerk of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri 
at Kansas City, on March 30, by Judge 
Henry Caldwell, Judge of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court. This is said to be the first 
case where a woman has been appointed 
Clerk of a Circuit Court. Miss Utter has 
been the deputy of Clerk Warren Watson, 
at Kansas City, for several years.: She 





was efficient and faithful. Not long ago 
Watson was run over and killed by a 


| freight train. Since this accident Judge 


| to remain some little time in the vicinity | 
of Boston, and, we are happy to announce, | 


| 


will be heard in several of our churches. 


Caldwell has received more than a dozen 
applications for the position, all being 
male applicants except Miss Utter. It is 
said that the appointment of Miss Utter 
will give general satisfaction to the attor- 
neys practising before the bar of the 
United States Circuit Court. It was their 
almost unanimous request. 
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DR. KEMPIN AS PRIVAT-DOCENT. 


ZURICH, MARCH 7, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The installation of Dr. Emilie Kempin 
as privat-docent* at the University of 
Zurich took place on March 4, in the audi- 
torium of the University. This event 
ought to be a milestone, and perhaps a 
finger-post, on the steep and winding road 
which women are climbing toward the 
shining heights of learning and science. 
In Europe no woman has received so high 
a scholastic honor since the middle ages, 
when the renowned Italian ladies were 
professors at Bologna. To be sure, ‘there 
was Sophie Kowalewsky, professor of 
mathematics at the University of Stock- 
holm, whose early death a few years ago 
was so deplored; but that institution is 
on a private foundation, and it means 
something more, perhaps, when liberality 
of this sort is shown by a State institution. 
It is remarkable, also, that this height 
should be attained in a German-speaking 
country, among peoples that belie the 
promise of their earlier history, and are 
to-day a hundred years behind neighbor- 
ing nations in regard to the position of 
women. 

Dr. Kempin’s three children were al- 
ready old enough not to need her constant 
care when she began studying for her 
LL. D., a degree which she took at 
Zurich in 1887. She was three years and 
a half in the University, and after taking 
the degree studied for a yearin the law 
office of Professor Meili in Zurich. She 
then applied for the venia legendi, the 
permission to lecture at the University. 
On being refused, she came to New York. 
Her career there is well known. While 
waiting for official permission for a wo- 
man to study at the Columbia College 
Law School, she did actually study these 
by private permission of Professor Dwight, 
and, on the refusal of the authorities, she 
went to the University of the City 
of New York, where, out of courtesy 
to the University of Zurich, she was 
allowed to study. There her courses of 
law-study for women were founded, which 
developed into the Woman’s Law School 
and were finally absorbed into the Uni- 
versity of the City cf New York, Dr. 
Kempin herself becoming a lecturer in 
that institution. 

In the summer of 1890, Dr. Kempin was 
a delegate to the International Criminal 
Law Association Congress held in Berne. 
While there, it was suggested to her 
that had she applied at Berne for a docent- 
ship, she would have succeeded. She, 
therefore, in the spring of 1891, did apply 
at Berne. But upon this, some authori- 
ties at Zurich assured her that if she 
would now apply there she would 
be granted the permission. She did so 
last October, and by a majority vote of 
the Board was made privat-docent. The 
majority of the members of the law facul- 
ty, however, are opposed on principle to 
granting any such favor to a woman, as 
are also most of the men students. It 
was a matter of intense interest, then, to 
those that sympathized with the brave 
woman, to see which professors would 
accompany her to the hall, and how the 
audience would be composed. 

The small hall chosen for the lecture 
was quickly filled to overflowing, necessi- 
tating the removal to the auditorium. 
There were a few professors and their 
wives, Mrs. Kempin’s school and child- 
hood’s friends, all the women students, 
one may safely say, and a large number 
of men. 





came, perhaps more from curiosity or 
from a desire to criticise, than from 
friendly interest. The Zurich newspaper 
that reported the affair spoke of the 
modest and feminine appearance of the 
lecturer, but declared that the lecture 
itself was quite sexless! Dr. Kempin’s 
courses of lectures are to be upon Roman, 
English and American Law. The subject 
she chose for her introductory lecture was 
“Modern Trusts,” and all, from the 
**Hochgeehrter Rector’? to the ‘Ich habe 
gesprochen” at the end, was compact and 
orderly, held well in hand, and of such a 
quality as to call forth afterwards, from 
one amazed man in the company, the ex- 
clamation, “‘It seems you have studied 
somewhat while you were in America!” 
Even now it seems hard to convince some 
men that it is possible for a woman to 
think a thought. 

To a stranger from across seas, the 
audience assembled was a picturesque 
company ; but the group most worthy of 
a painter’s effort was the small knot of 
dignitaries in the corner, at the speaker’s 
left. There was Rector Schneider, who, 
whatever else may distinguish him, will 
be remembered at any rate for his staunch 
advocacy of the cause of woman as 
embodied in the effort of Dr. Kempin. 
He had no reason to be other than com- 
posed. Next sat young Dr. Wolf, Dean 
of the Law Faculty; although under 


* Instructor or Assistant Professor. 


thirty years old, he seemed to have no 
idea of taking Dr. Kempin or any other 
woman seriously, if one might judge from 
the evident amusement depicted upon his 
face, and the scorn in his gray eyes when 
he once or twice honored the speaker 
with a glance. Fatherly old Professor 
Fick sat next, he who always goes 
to sleep during a lecture, yet on this 
occasion did not. Then came the gay and 
festive Pedell, honoring the occasion with 
| his insignia of office, worn only at state 
ceremonies, a brilliant blue necktie from 





It was a varied company, for | 
many nationalities are represented in that | 
cosmopolitan university, and the majority | 


which hangs a tablet of blue and white in 

a gilded frame. Behind these four impor- 
| tant personages sat a non-committal pro- 
'fessor who employed himself with his 
| finger-nails during the whole hour, an 
| innocent-looking privat-docent, finger on 
lips, studying with scientific interest the 
phenomenon of a woman lecturing and 
yet seeming to be quite a woman still, 
and a third face fairly ablaze with curi- 
osity, not at any rate more hostile than 
interested. And those five were all, out 
of the law faculty of thirteen, that dared 
to espouse the forlorn hope of the 
woman's cause. The absence of Profes- 
sor Meili was noteworthy. Dr. Kempin 
was his pupil, and when she left for 
America, his letter of commendation con- 
tained the highest terms of praise; but it 
seems to be one thing to send a favorite 
pupil to a new world for a career, and 
quite another to receive her back again 
as a sharer of honors at home. The 
whole scene should be preserved in a great 
historical painting ; the cosmopolitan com- 
pany, with the olive complexions of the 
Russians, the fair hair of the Germans, 
the intellectual brows of the Swiss, and 
the many other races and nationalities 
represented; the professorial group, the 
brave and modest woman behind the desk, 
and through all the windows the snowy 
range of Alps giving its inspiration for 
|a suggestive background. All would 
| **compose” well in a picture, which should 
| be made and kept at the University in 
memory of one of the most striking events 
| in its history. 

If Dr. Kempin’s lectures are not largely 
attended next semester, it will be partly 
| because some men cannot believe that a 
woman’s lectures can be worth anything ; 
but it will be partly also because the sub- 
ject is not at this University a popular 
one. The institutions of English or 
American law have never been taught in 
any German University, except in the 
department of mercantile law, and com- 
paratively few care anything about it; 
but Mrs. Kempin is enthusiastic for her 
subject. She believes that American law 
will at no distant date lead the world, 
and she believes that the interest in her 
courses will surely grow. 

Mrs. Kempin’s application for admission 
to the bar is now under consideration. 
|The Kantonsrath have prepared a Dill 
| which will be submitted to the people, 
| providing for the admission of women to 
| practise law. The laws in Switzerland, 
| strange as it may seem, bear even more 
heavily upon women than in Germany, 
| and Mrs. Kempin certainly has a mission 
| in her native mountains. 
| The young ladies in the University 
| have a Studentinnen Verein (Women Stu- 
| dents’ Union) which will celebrate Dr. 
| Kempin’s inauguration with a ‘Fest.’ 








| As this is the first time that such a thing 
asa banquet has been attempted here by 
ladies, much interest is manifested in the 
project. MARTHA FOOTE CROWE. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES’ PSYCHOLOGY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A writer in the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL of 
March 19 expresses considerable indigna- 
tion at Professor James’ attempt to im- 
press upon Harvard students a belief in 
woman's mental inferiority. But it is 
consoling to remember that not so very 
long ago men of Professor James’ way of 
thinking denied women the possession of 
any mind at all. It is, therefore, a distinct 
gain that after forty years of education 
womankind is credited with having a little 
educable capacity, even though it is de- 
clared to be of limited extent. 

To be sure, the poor female mind, now 
severely pronounced dead at twenty, 
might well exclaim, 

«*Since so early I am done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for!" 
Yet, after all, it is something to be 
allowed to be capable of twenty years 
of mental growth. 

Forty years ago, Mrs. Jameson wrote 
that ‘‘one-half of the women who annu- 
ally become wives in this England of ours 
cannot sign their names in the parish 
register.” In America, though rich wom- 
en were amongst benefactors of Harvard, 
no woman dared ask that daughters might 
receive its advantages as well as sons. 
The first request that girls should be 
allowed to learn anything beyond the sim- 
plest rudiments of an education aroused a 
storm of protest, objection and even 
vituperation. Some doctors wrote learned 
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essays to prove that training a girl’s mind 
—or what passed for such—would have a 
very, very dreadful effect upon her body. 
Others warned the ‘female sex” that if 
they tried to know too much, men would 
not love them any more. Michelet’s sen- 
timental volume, setting forth the charm 
of a womankind designed by nature to 
abide in a state of perpetual invalidism, 
was the favorite literature of the hour. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell brought up the rear, 
| asseverating that ‘there are in the wo- 
man’s physiological life disqualifications 
for such continuous labor of mind as is 
easy and natural to man.” Not content 
with this warning, he added that, as a 
man speaking for his fellowmen, he must 
say that woman lessened her attractiveness 
in seeking new careers; that “for most 
men, when she seizes the apple, shedrops 
the rose.” 

But, as Americans began to learn a 
little more about the rest of the world, as 
they accumulated testimony in regard to 
the hale and hearty old women of Japan 
who have spent their long lives carrying 
male travellers up the mountains, or those 
brawpy dames who laboriously till the 
soil in the mountains of Cashmere, or 
those who draw carts (hitching them- 
selves beside dogs) through the streets of 
Christian Germany, utterly indifferent to 
winter’s cold, rain or snow ; as our learned 
American brothers were confronted with 
these facts, the anxiety about delicate 
woman’s physiological disqualifications 
gradually died away. 

To-day, it is pretty generally conceded 
that activity, both of body and mind, is as 
conducive to the health of women as of 
men. Unprejudiced observers have discov- 
ered that, as a rule, the race of women 
invalids is composed of the empty-headed 
and idle members of the sex, and the 
scientific doctor of our day prescribes 
congenial employment for body and mind 
as the cure for almost every form of ail- 
mert. 

But we still have a few fossil barnacles 
clinging to the last spar of comfort left 
them, a belief that the female of the 
hominid is possessed of a quality of 
brain-stuff far inferior to that of the male 
of her species. This distinction is not 
| observable between the male and female 
of any other branch of the animal king- 
dom, nor would it be deemed scientific to 
put forth such conclusions concerning the 
capacity of the male and female of other 
animals unless their chances for brain- 
cultivation had been equal. But it seems 
to be a great comfort to divers specimens 
of man; and as woman has now pretty 
well established her right to study what, 
how and where she pleases, she can afford 
to be magnanimous, and even somewhat 
amused, when she now encounters the 
statement that she is a very inferior sort 
of the genus homo. 

The first great University in England 
for the education of men was founded 
nearly seven hundred years ago. The 
right of English-speaking women to 
acquire even a grammar-school education 
was not conceded one hundred years ago. 
It was a great start for man in the intel- 
lectual race; but still, the result of forty 
years’ fairly good training for the inferior 
feminine mind is not altogether and 
utterly discouraging. 

The worst effect of such teaching as that 
of Professor James is that it inevitably 
increases the natural arrogance of the 
Anglo-Saxon male, and tempts him, in 
consequence, to make sometimes, as our 
English cousins would say, an asinine 
exhibition of his own intellectual limita- 
tions. The patronizing air with which 
sundry Harvard students discourse upon 
the studies suited to woman’s understand- 
ing, or beyond her comprehension; the 
benevolent graciousness with which they 
announce what they are, or are not, willing 
that women should do, gives rise to inex- 
| tinguishable laughter in the no longer man- 
| subordinated feminine soul. But these 
youths will, perhaps, outgrow this callow 
| stage. It is pleasant to learn from Profes- 
sor James that their minds do go on grow- 
ing. Indeed, though not much given to 
prophecy, I think it is reasonably safe to 
predict that fifty years hence will see 
Harvard honestly and openly co-educa- 
tional, with women professors giving 
their views on a slightly improved science 
of the mind; with girl graduates openly 
receiving the honors they earn, and not 
kept, as now, in the humble attitude of 
those who are barely permitted to pick 
up the crumbs that fall from the master’s 
table. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
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WOMEN AS COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


In regard to the scholarships and fellow- 
ships lately thrown open by Yale to grad- 
uates of all colleges, irrespective of sex, 
the New York Voice says: 

If the results of co-education else- 
where are any indication, a goodly share 
of those scholarships and fellowships will 
fall to the graduates of the women’s col- 
leges. Co-education may pot have con- 
vinced all its opponents, but it has at least 
' conquered them. ‘The decision of the 
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Yale faculty was almost unanimous, and 
it renders almost inevitable similar action 
on the part ofits rivals. The capacity of 
women to receive and to impart the high- 
est education has been so amply demon- 
strated as to be almost humiliating at 
times to the sterner sex—an appellation, 
by the way, that might be facetiously 
construed to mean the hindermost sex! 
Scientists have told us that the brain of 
woman is on the average an ounce or so 
lighter than that of man, yet, despite this, 
the number of honors and prizes that she 
has proceeded to capture whenever ad- 
mitted to equal educational chances with 
men has been surprising. But, after all, 
the men have been handicapped in the 
race. Ifthe lady students had to smoke 
as many cigarettes and cigars, drink as 
many brandy smashes, stay up late so 
many nights playing poker, and devote so 
many hours to foot ball, base ball and 
other physical sports as the men feel 
called upon to do, perhaps the award of 
honors and prizes would be less dispro- 
portionate. It is because men have so 
many more social and athletic duties to 
perform, don’t you see! In this new ad- 
vance, Yale is not making any hazardous 
experiment. She is simply following the 
line of development pursued in the great 
English universities with satisfactory re- 


sults. 
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EXPOSITION DAYS. 


Mrs. 8. 8S. Harrell, of Brookville, Ind., 
is the originator of the plan to set aside 
certain days to be observed as ‘“*Exposi- 
tion Days” in the schools, which has been 
adopted by the Committee on Education 
of the Board of World’s Fair Managers of 
Indiana, and indorsed by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This 
plan proposes that on these days a pro- 
gramme of patriotic, historical and social 
exercises shall be rendered by the school, 
and that a collection shall be taken of one 
cent from the pupils, ten cents from the 
teachers, twenty-five cents from high 
school principals, and fifty cents from 
county superintendents, township trus- 
tees, college professors and other school 
officials. This money will be used for the 
educational exhibit, and will prove a 
grand object lesson on the value of little 
things. ‘The fourth Friday in November, 
1891, and Feb. 11, Washington’s birthday 
(old style), 1892, were first suggested as 
Exposition Days, and Mrs. Harrell now 
suggests, in addition, June 12 as ‘Flag 
Day,” and Sept. 17 as ‘Constitution Day.” 
Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado, California 
and Oregon have written for information, 
with a view to trying like plans, and Mrs. 
Harrell’s bright idea will probably be the 
means of awakening a lively interest 
among school children in the World’s Fair 
and in the history of their country. Mrs. 
Harrell is an ex-teacher of twelve years’ 
standing. She is one of the eight women 
members of the Indiana Board of World's 
Fair Managers, and is secretary of the 
Committee on Education, Arts and Chari- 
ties. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





If you wish to be heroic, rescue your- 
self. 

‘The hope of the world lies in the chil- 
dren. When we are better mothers, when 
men are better fathers, there will be bet- 
ter children and a better world.— White 
Cross. 

We have been living too long in the 
old fallacy that a husband supports his 
wife, because he buys her food and cloth- 
ing, without a thought that in transform- 
ing that material into food and raiment she 
earns as much in her labor as her husband 
does in his. ‘There is only this difference 
—he gets his pay in cash, she gets hers 
in ‘support.’ — Woman's Recorder. 


There are many more clever women in 
the world than men think for; our habit 
is to despise them; we believe they do 
not think because they do not contradict 
us, and are weak because they do not 
struggle and rise up against us. A man 
only begins to know women as he grows 
old; and for my part, my opinion of 
their cleverness rises every day of my 
life.— Thackeray. 
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PACIFIC COAST W. P. A. NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The World’s Fair will be well repre- 
sented by the following members of the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association : 
Mrs. Sara B. Cooper, Mrs. Anna Morri- 
son Reed, Mrs. E. O. Smith, Miss Mary 
Lambert, Miss E. D. Keith, Mrs. M. O. 
Stanton, Mrs. Florence Percy Matheison, 
Mrs. Isabel H. Raymond, Mrs. L. U. 
McCann. 

Mrs. Emily Tracy Y. Parkhurst, the 
founder of the Pacific Coast W. P. A., has 
accepted a position on the editorial staff 
of the National Journalist of Chicago. 

Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, President 
of the Pacific Coast W. P. A., and Super- 
intendent of Juvenile Work for the Cali- 
fornia W. C. T. U., is giving a delightfu) 
course of illustrated lectures on Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the public 
schools of the State, and also in Catholic 
day schools and convents. 

Mrs. M. G. C. Edholm, Secretary of the 





International Federation of Women’s 
Press Clubs, had an article in the Febru- 
ary Californian Illustrated Magazine, 
entitled “A Stain on the Flag,” showing 
the dreadful condition of the Chinese 
girls held as slaves in brothels. This will 
soon be followed by an article in the same 
magazine on ‘*The Traffic in White Girls,” 
showing that in America life in the broth- 


| els is about the same for white women as 


among the Chinese, though Americans 
call themselves civilized Christians, and 
the Chinese uncivilized heathen. ‘The 
rescue of these girls through W. C. T. U. 
homes and the notable five Florence Mis- 
sions founded by Mr. Charles N. Critten- 
ton, of New York, in memory of his little 
girl, Florence, will be delineated. ‘The 
great interest felt in these poor girls by 
women writers was shown a few days 
since, when nearly the entire press com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Woman's Press 
Assoclation visited the San Francisco 
Rescue Home. Several special articles 
from their pens will prove the falsity of 
the adage that ‘‘woman is woman's worst 
enemy.” 

Mrs. Maggie Downing Brainard, asso- 
ciate editor of the Santa Clara Valley, is 
writing an article for the Californian Ilus- 
trated Magazine on ‘Horticulture as a 
Profession for Women.” M. G. C. E. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. With some 
account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske, in 
two volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. Price, 
$4.00. 


This is one of those great works of 
patient research combined with original 
thought, which make a permanent impres- 
sion upon literature. The author has 
sifted vague and legendary accounts from 
a great variety of sources—has compared 
them with, each other, and has evolved 
important and suggestive facts. The 
Aborigines of America, their origin and 
antiquity, the existence of one great Amer- 
ican red race, distinct from the white, 
yellow and black races of the old world, 
the difference between savagery and bar- 
barism «and between the _ successive 
stages of both, are suggestive topics. His 
conclusion is that society in America, at 
the time of its discovery, was indigenoua, 
and had only reached stages analogous to 
those reached by Eastern Mediterranean 
peoples fifty or sixty centuries earlier. 
The voyages to North America before 
Columbus were numerous and interesting, 
especially those of the Northmen, but 
they made no great contributions to 
geographical knowledge. Their signifi- 
cance was not understood. The outlook 
of Europe was toward Asia. It was as- 
certained that there was an ocean beyond 
Cathay. Prince Henry, the Navigator, be- 
came inspired with the idea of finding an 
ocean route to the Indies by the circum- 
navigation of Africa. Then came Colum- 
bus with his belief that the eastern shores 
of Asia lay beyond the Atlantic. He sup- 
posed that he had found them on the 
coast of Cuba and South America. And 
when he died, the fact that a new conti- 
nent had been discovered by him had not 
dawned upon his mind or on that of any 
other voyager. It was the Bristol explor- 
ers, John and Sebastian Cabot, who visited 
North America and coasted from Labrador 
to Cape Cod. Vespucius first struck the 
coast of Central America near Cape Hon- 
duras, and explored the shores of Florida 
and the Carolinas, possibly as far north as 
the Chesapeake. Balboa first sighted the 
Pacific Ocean from a mountain peak on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and when Magel- 
lan penetrated the Southern Straits the 
contour of the American continent was 
almost completely traced. ‘The conquest 





For Scrofula 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 

_ store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonic, Texas. 


Catarrh 


“My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physicians be- 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 1 followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.’”’—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell f_ralong time.”—E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best r medy is 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dragsists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 
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of Mexico and of Peru followed. Lus 
Casas vainly strove to check the work of 
extermivation, and the bloody tyranny of 
two centuries stamped out these great 
Indian confederacies, and with them 
Spanish colonizing activity died out. The 
policy of repression resulted in universal 
stagnation, from Mexico to Cape Horn, 
while Anglo-Saxon individuality founded 
a new nation on the soil of North America. 

The most thrilling event in the Discov- 


higher education of women which confer 





ery was the wonderful voyage of Magellan, | 
the most daring, tragical and triumphant | 


of all voyages—the first circumnavigation 
of the globe. Its moral interest culmi- 
pated in the character and career of Las 
Casas,which redeems ener pe | from 
infamy, and gilds with celestial sunlight a 
narrative of horrors. This extraordinary 
episode in the history of the human race 
finds in these volumes its most graphic and 
instructive narrative. 
Fiske’s work to the general public is 


The value of Mr. | 
| paper ‘‘devoted to the interests of women.” 


greatly enhanced by his candor and fidelity 


to facts. H. H. B. 


20GER Hunt. By Celia Parker Woolley. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 1892. Price, $1.25. 

‘This is a wonderful story in its subtle 
character-painting and keen analysis of 
the hidden springs of personality. It is 
as far above anordinary novel as Locksley 
Hall or Lowell’s Ode is above an ordinary 
poem. Roger Hunt is a wonderful con- 
ception in his cold, magnificent egotism, 
which isolates him from his kind, and 
dwarfs him so hopelessly that moral 

rowth is for him forever impossible. 
Mrs. Somers is a beautiful study of 
womanly intellect and affection, animated 
by a noble moral purpose. Eleanor, Gray, 
Estella and Watson, though only accesso- 
ries, are all real, living persons, and the 
play of thought and feeling is so intense 
and vivid that external incident is second- 
ary and subordinate. The tone is grave, 
the atmosphere sombre, but it is a book that 
absorbs and enchains. ‘The eftect is pro- 
foundiy ethical. H. B. B. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX, AND OTHER 
Pavers. By Oscar Fay Adams. Bos- 
tou: Lee and Shepard. 1892. Price, $1. 


A writer who calls attention to certain 
prevalent errors and mistakes committed 
by women in their intercourse with men 
and with each other is not necessarily 
hostile or unfair. Mr. Adams, in the 
North American Review, published artieles 
entitled “The Mannerless Sex” and ‘*The 
Ruthless Sex” ‘Titles so sweeping and 
severe naturally raised a presumption 
against the candor of the writer. It was 
nut surprising, therefore, that he was sus- 
pected of ‘tabuse” rather than of criticism. 
‘These were followed, however, by an arti- 
cle on ‘The Brutal Sex” which lashed the 
foibles of men, and another on ‘Our 
Dreadful American Manners,” which told 
some unpalatable truths about our own 
people. the present essay on ‘**The Pre- 
sumption «f Sex’ endeavors to bestow 
impartial praise and blame on both 
sexes. But when Mr. Adams doubts the 
practical benefit of woman suffrage, be- 
cause women express unwillingness to 
license saloons and houses of prostitution, 
one may well doubt the value of his criti- 
cism and even of his own vote. A more 
valid criticism he makes upon women is 
for a certain ‘‘sex-piety,” which often 
leads them to depreciate men and exalt 
the superiority of women over the mascu- 
line half of humanity. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Adams aflirms that ‘every 
man is of opinion that women are a dis- 
tinctly inferior race of beings, excepting 
only his own mother.” We are happy to 
believe that this charge aguinst men is 
not altogether true. Again, Mr. Adams 
affirms that ‘the maintenance of man’s 
physical welfare cannot be preserved with- 
out incontinence’—a monstrous physi- 
ological falsehood. His general conclu- 
sion, however, is sound, and applies to his 
own case, viz.: **Not until men and wom- 
en... meet together as equal intelli- 
gences can we expect fair judgment of one 
sex from members of the other.” 

H. B. B. 


PorMs. By Edith Willis Linn. Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Moulton. 1892. 


There is not a poor or prosaic poem in 
this book. If the supreme heights of 
inspiration are not reached, there are here 
graceful and melodious songs which all 
can enjoy and appreciate. Take, for 
instance, this little ‘‘Slumber Song”: 


Close those little tired eves, 
Eves not used to earthly tears; 
Ease that little restless heart, 
Not yet used to earthly fears ; 
Peace and joy should ever be 
Guardians of infancy. 


Fold those little restless hands ; 
Future years their strength shall own ; 
Still those little tired feet, 

Pink as roses newly blown. 

Hu-h! my darling, fall asleep, 

Time will bring thee tears to weep. 


Rocking softly to and fro, 

I will croon thy lullaby. 

Like a weary little bird 

Let thy sleepy voice reply. 
Hush thy cries and fall to rest, 
Cradled on thy mother’s breast. 


| Clubs.” It is edited by W. Erskine Shaw. 


| 


THE WOMAN’S 


degrees shows 64 in general literature, 18 
in theology, 6 in law, and 18 in medicine. 
There are 737 private schools open to both | 
sexes, 290 for girls only, and 297 for boys 
only. The report is a mine of classified | 
information of great interest and value. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The commission of Miss E. C. Stebbins, 
of New Hampton, the first woman notary 
public in Iowa, and probably in the 
United States, bears date Feb. 2, 1866. It 
is signed by Wm. M. Stone, Governor, and 
James Wright, Secretary of State.— 
Woman's Standard. 


The World’s Columba is a new monthly 


The first number contains articles by 
Caroline A. Huling, on “The Needs of 
Working Women” and ** Working Women’s 


Price, $1 per year, Chicago, Ll. 


i think, for a clean sweep, nothing is to | 
compare with women’s dressing to-day. 
A few months ago you could not take up 
a paper that some ove was not finding 
fault with our dirty streets. But, since 
the women have added a few more yards 
to their dresses in the back, one hears 
comparatively little about it; although, 
to be sure, they have not succeeded entire- 
ly in mopping up ull the filth.— Physical 
Culture. 


The New England Farmer tells of a 
woman in a village who has found her 
opportunity for bread-winning in a small 
kitchen bakery. She began by helping 
her neighbors through occasional emer- 
gencies by baking bread for them. She 
now furnishes a small number of families 
regularly with white and brown bread, 
raised doughnuts and old-fashioned 
gingerbread. A boy delivers the bread in 
a basket, and the woman does not find 
the business too fatiguing. 


Chicago has a woman bridge-tender, in 
the person of Mrs. David Power. Her 
husband had long been employed at the 
Adams Street bridge, but died, leaving 
his widow with three children to support. 
Wm. Swisler, a well-known business man, 
secured the appointment for himself. He 
will pay his own bond fees, and is bridge- 
tender in name; but he turns the salary 
and management of the office over to Mrs. 
Power—bridge-tender in fact—and thus 
she is enabled to earn an honest living. 
The heavy work will continue to be done 
by Chas. Boye—assistant to Mr. Power. 


Mrs. M. Sears Brooks, in an article in 
the Eastern Star on ‘*Woman’s Place, 
Ancient and Modern,” recalls the fact 
that the late Justice Bradley was one of 
three Supreme Judges who refused to 
admit Mrs. Myra Bradwell as an attorney 
in the Illinois courts; his reason being 
that it is not ‘tone of the privileges of 
women as citizens to engage in any and 
every profession, occupation or employ- 
ment of civil life.’’ He lived long enough to 
see women practising in every learned pro- 
fession known to this country, and to see 
the State of Illinois leading the van in a 
grand International Exposition. 


The ‘Consumers’ League,” of New 
York City, is a society formed to amelio- 
rate the condition of women and children 
employed in the retail mercantile houses 
of that city, by patronizing only such 
firms as approach the ‘“‘standard of a fair 
house,” as adopted by the League. The 
‘*fair house” is one in which equal pay is 
given for work of equal value, irrespec- 
tive of sex; wages are paid by the week; 
fines imposed are paid into a fund for the 
benefit of employees; and the minimum 
wages of cash girls are $2 per week. Also 
in a ‘fair house” the hours from 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., with three-quarters of an hour 
for lunch, constitute a working day, and 
a half-holiday is given on one day in each 
week during at least two months of each 
summer, and a vacation of not less than 
one week is given, with pay, during each 
summer season. Other conditions of a 
‘‘fair house” relate to physical and 
hygienic conditions, and humane and con- 
siderate behavior toward employees. In 
such a house children under fourteen 
years are not employed. Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell is president. 








REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 


CATION FOR THE YEAR OF 1888-1889. 
Two volumes, octavo. Washington: 
Government Printing Office 1891. 


This is one of those rare government 
publications which have a real and per- 
manent value. 
comparative exhibit of Education in the 
United States and foreign countries, with 
much valuable information concerning 
normal schools, manual training and 
courses of study. Valuable statistics are 
£iven of educational systems and institu- 
tions, with instructive comments and dis- 
cussions. The detailed statistics of wom- 
en's colleges and summary of the same 
show 108 such institutions of the first 
elass and 190 of the second class. A list 


It contains a general and | 


of separate professorial schools for the | 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 


Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first = was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex." To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon PEASE CHENEY. 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli- 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the | 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms 2 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in rfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JoHN Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the cesemtials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression, 
By Epwarp B. WarMas, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” etc. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets | 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in Sones the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.’’—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOO 





And Kindred Essays. By THomMaAs WENTWORTH Hic- 
GInson, author of “Atlantic Essays,’’ “Out-Door Pa 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindr essays, all American to the 
core. Tepeasente pad patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ Is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR-. 
LIAMENTARY LAW. | 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to | 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New | 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with soap 
ateee poscemoutass law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and penctions information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should | 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part tn public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. | 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


~ WIMODAUGHSIS 
Cook Book. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BY 
Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. Vice-President | 
Morton, and Ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. | 
Potter Palmer, Lady Managers of the | 
World’s Fair, Frances E. Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Pundita 
Ramabai, and many others 

equally well known. 
Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 


WIMODAUCHSIS, 


1328 I Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Address 


DESK EXCHANGE, 


33-35 Portland Street. 


We have in stock the largest variety of Roll 
Top Desks in Boston, and guarantee prices and 
quality ; also a complete line of standing, library 
and house «esks, chairs, letter presses and 
stands; in fact, everything pertaining to office 
furniture. Second-hand desks taken in exchange 
for new. Second-hand furniture always on 








can, mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express pre 
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hand. Easy terms if desired. 


| ing the skin. 


| handkerchief or for the bath 


| lant. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 


Reference is made to 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 


both sexes. 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLES *#\" Step10 Bure 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ERNEST L. MaJor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De.ia C, RIcH. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. CO 


~WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
 Opehs 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 


| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 


ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


COMPARISON 
CHALLENGED. 


Mme. Pinault’s Toilet Preparations are with- 
out an equal. Ladies are invited to call and 
have a free trial and be convinced. The unani- 
mous verdict cf her lady patrons is that she has 
gained the 


WORLD’S 
SUPREMACY. 


The following Toilet Preparations are her 








| specialties : 


CREME RAFRAICHISSANTE. 


A superior and most cooling article for the skin and 
flesh; smoothing, bleaching, feeding and absorbing 


| the effete matter thrown off by the pores, thus pre- 
| venting or eradicatin 


WRINKLES, FRECKLES, DISCOLOR- 
ATIONS, etc., combined with the 


ANTI-WRINKLE 


and MANIPULATING CoMPoUND, are the only Invisible 
and Genuine preparations to give firmness to the 
cheeks and to eradicate wrinkles, sallowness, freckles 
and pimples. 


PULVERIZED ALMOND SOAP. 


For Softening and Whitening the Skin. This Soap 
assists the action of the Anti-wrinkle Lotion in remov- 
ing Freckles, Tan, Sunburn a of the Hands 
and Face, and has no equal for whitening and cleans- 
Cures Salt Rheum. 


POLIDERM. 


A beautiful article to refine the pores of the skin, it 
also smooths, cleanses and slightly bleaches the skin. 


| REJUVENATEUR AU QUININE. 


A tonic for the Hair, which prevents it from falling 


| out, freeing the head from dandruff, strengthens the 
| roots, keeps it curled, fluffy, clean, etc. 


AMBROISIE DE LA PEAU. 


An extremely delicate and lasting perfume for the 
. Its power to invigorate, 
freshen and refine the skin is truly wonderful. 


A Free Sample of Her Celebrated 
PEERLESS 


Dentifrice and Odontalgic 


Given to Each Caller During This Week. 


Of all the many articles that have been advertised 
and put upon the market for the teeth, there is not 
one that can equal this preparation in the purity of its 
ingredients; it hardens the gums, whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth, purifies the breath, and is most 


| pleasant to the taste. 


e sample of fete Dentifrice given to each 


A fre 
caller during this week. 
LATE H 
Paris, 


Mme. Pinault, 3" 
19 WEST STREET, 


(Ground Floor.) 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIGS 
Cc ° 
LIVER Snyisdy can take these'as they are 


PILLS not wey : |g = pellets. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


WINE OF COCA, 2. SP3Y 


N 
ND NERVE 
$1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford =t., Boston. 


A New “Peppers” Book. 


| JUST READY. 
} 
| By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. 


} 
| 

The latest in the famous ‘‘Peppers”’ series. 
| Sequel to ‘Five Little Peppers Midway.”’ 

| 


All who have read and re-read the first two 
| books will seize with avidity upon this third 
| volume, for which they have been eagerly wait- 
| ing. The -*Peppers”’ ase simply irresistible, and 

the story of their young manhood and maiden- 

hood is filled to the brim with good times and 
| delightful incidents, and helpful, inspiring 
| thoughts. 


12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


" D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston 


364-366 Washington St., opp. Bromfield. 


Buy The 


EASTER WIDE AWAKE 


It contains a splendidly illustrated paper on 
Suburban London, by Josern Hartron; a 
stirring Easter ballad, Prince Almeric’s Am- 
ulet, by ELnrince 8. Brooks; a new story in 
the Fair Harvard Series, The Holy Coat of 
Treves, by Kenneth McKenzie; capital 
Easter stories by Mintam Brastow and AMANDA 
B. Harris; An Old Stager, by Lizzie W. 
CuamMpngEy; Romance of a Calico Gown, 
a bright story by Zire.ta Cocke; Christo- 
pher's “At Home,” by Tupor Jenks, aptly 
illustrated by Bridgman ;delightful poems,games, 
sketches, by the best authors, besides the Serials, 
It has three 
splendid full-page pictures, is profusely illus- 
trated, and is 


The Best Easter Booklet 


that can be selected as an Easter gift to young 
people. 


the witty Men and Things, etc. 


At the news-stands, or sent by mai!, for 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, a William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Osear Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank slie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 


“To Write or not to Write”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,’’ with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It hy ey rd meets the wants of Zoung writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LirT- 
ERARY PRESS, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 
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Paintand Ink from Woole 


lothi Car 
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Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. ; 
THe OLpest Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 


PROTECTION OF WIVES. 


On Wednesday morning of this, week, 
the daily papers reported the murder of a 
woman by her husband in the city of Law- 
rence. With conspicuous headlines it 
was told that ‘‘he had often threatened to 
end her existence,’ that ‘the woman lived 
in constant fear for her life,” ete. Now 
her fear was realized. Her husband had 
murdered her. 

Such announcements are of frequent 
occurrence. So are those of ‘‘aggravated 
assaults” upon wives. So frequent have 
these become of late years that the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
petitioned the Legislature this year, as it 
has done before, to provide by statute 
that, whenever a husband is convicted by 
any court of an aggravated assault upon 
his wife, the court, on her application, 
shall have power to authorize her to live 
separate from her husband, and to enjoin 
him not to visit her without her consent, 
and to give her the custody of any of her 
minor children, and to order him to pay 
to the court, or the overseers of the poor, 
such weekly sum as may be reasonable 
for the support of her and of her minor 
children, or pass such other act as may 
better protect wives from personal injury. 

But the Legislature found the matger 
difficult, and reported “‘inexpedient to 
legislate.” The police say that at least five 
hundred cases of ‘‘aggravated assaults” 
upon women come to their knowledge 
every year. They say there are probably 
as many more that do not come to their 
knowledge. ‘The wives fear to complain. 
Hence it is evident that the present laws 
do not give adequate protection. The 
courts often give the lightest possible sen- 
tence. One brutal man gouged out one of 
his wife’s eyes, and later drove an awl 
through the other eye, leaving her wholly 
blind. He was sentenced to nine months 
in the State prison. 

In Taunton, Mass., Feb. 9, Michael 
O’Connor, of Fall River, kicked and 
pounded his wife to death. He was sen- 
tenced to two years in the house of correc- 
tion. In Plymouth, one week later, two 
men who were guilty of ‘“‘breaking and 
entering” were sentenced, one to eleven 
years and the other to six years in the 
State prison. Of so much less importance 
is the murder of a wife than is the break- 
ing wnd entering of a house. 

It is a very serious matter that the 
wives of bfutal men have so little protec- 
tion. Will they ever be adequately pro- 
tected until women help make the laws? 

L. 8. 


en 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS BY DIS- 
TRICTS. 


It begins to dawn upon the minds of 
leading Republicans that the ‘Solid 
South,” if it remains solid, as seems prob- 
able, will soon subject the entire country 
to the will of a sectional minority. Nor- 
thern Democrats, by simply adopting the 
system of choosing the Presidential elec- 
tors by districts, instead of by States as 
at present, will ensure a certain number 
of electoral votes from every Northern 
State, and these, added to the united votes 
of the South, will constitute a permanent 
majority in the electoral college under 
the district system. Even if the Republi- 
cans should poll a majority in every 
Northern State, they would still be unable 
to elect a President. Suppose, for instance, 
that the New York Legislature, now, 
thanks to Gov. Hill, democratic in both 
branches, should adopt the district sys- 
tem; New York City and Brooklyn, with 
other centres of foreign population, 
would give nearly one-half of the elec- 
toral votes of New York State to the 
Democratic presidential candidates, even 
though the State as a whole should go 
Republican by a hundred thousand 
majority. 

The Michigan Democrats have already 
set this example. ‘They have recently 
adopted the district system, and have so 
districted their State as to ensure a cer- 
tain number of presidential electors. 
Republican Michigan, therefore, will have 
next fall several Democratic votes in the 
electoral college. 

I do not see how this change of meth- 
ods can be prevented. The practicability, 
constitutionality and popularity of the 
district plan is beyond question. Leading 
Republican statesmen in the 43d Congress, 
including Senators Morton, Carpenter, 
Logan, Anthony and Mitchell, presented a 
report from the committee on prxivileges 
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tem. There was then no “Solid South” 
in our politics. 

The political disintegration of the South 
being, for the Republican party, a politi- 
cal necessity, how can that be effected? 
Evidently not on existing issues. If the 
district system of choosing presidential 
electors be adopted, some new question 
other than that of race must be found, in 
order to divide the South. And it must 
be a question of suffrage, too. The only 
way to render the race question second- 
ary there will be to add to the voting 
constituencies the women who can read 
and write. In every Southern State save 
one, the educated women outnumber all 
the negro voters and all the illiterate 
voters of both races. In the Southern 
States, taken as a whole, there are 1,252,- 
484 negro males over 21 years of age, and 
1,363,844 illiterate male voters white and 
black; but the educated women in those 
States number 2,560,563. The extension 
of suffrage to educated women would 
eliminate the race question from Ameri- 
can politics by making it unimportant, 
and would put an end to the sectional 
issue. Every State Legislature, there- 
fore,North and South, should be petitioned 
to enable women to vote on an educational 
qualification in the choice of presidential 
electors. H. B. B. 

+O —— 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE BIRDS. 


Mrs. Kate Tryon opens a wonderful 
field of pleasure in her delightful revela- 
tion of the habits of our native birds. 
We would especially recommend that the 
young people in our schools and colleges 
take the opportunity she furnishes to see 
nature by the light of her knowledge and 
experience. 

With reproduction of bird-notes, water- 
color sketches of her feathered friends, 
and many an apt quotation from Thoreau, 
Lowell, or Emerson, Mrs. Tryon brings 
bird life vividly before her audience, in- 
fecting her bearers with her own inspira- 
tion, and awakening a healthful desire to 
explore this new realm so little known to 
the casual observer. Saturday, April 9, at 
3 P. M., Mrs. Tryon has consented to 
repeat this lecture at the Women’s E. and 
I. Union Hall, 264 Boylston Street. 

No one should neglect the rare oppor- 
tunity Mrs. Tryon’s lecture offers for 
entering wjth understanding a fresh field 
of investigation, not only charmiug to the 
mind, but most healthful to the body. 

E. B. D. 


‘“WOMANLY”’ OCCUPATIONS. 


Two newspapers have lately assumed 
the somewhat comical attitude of Mrs. 
Partington trying to sweep back the 
Atlantic with a broom, and have entered 
upon a crusade against women's being 
allowed to engage in any occupations that 
were not open to their grandmothers. 
Singularly enough, one of these papers is 
edited by a woman, the other by a man 
and woman jointly. Both are indignant 
with women who undertake any other 
than the traditional feminine employ- 
ments, and both are agreed that the 
woman suffragists are at the bottom of 
all the trouble. 

The New Northwest of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, edited by a man and woman jointly, 
expresses itself with especial virulence, 
and an admiring masculine correspondent, 
in a later number, assumes the editorial 
in question to have been written by the 
woman editor, which the paper does not 
disclaim. ‘The New Northwest says: 

We believe in woman’s rights—we be- 
lieve in her right to be exempted from the 
heavy work of the world and its great 
publie responsibilities. 

Are there many heavier kinds of work, 
or any involving greater public responsi- 
bility, than that of the editor of a news- 
paper? 

We believe if woman does her own 
share of the work. attends to the duties 
which an advanced civilization requires 
of her, she will be fully occupied and her 
strength taxed to the utmost. 

How then can she find time or strength 
to edit a paper? 

We have never believed in woman enter- 
ing upon professional careers, or in any 
way breaking down the barriers which 
‘ormerly existed between the sexes. . . 
Men detest being imitated and carica- 
tured by women, and they resent it, and 
always will; but let a woman accept the 
fact that her duties and capacities, her 
physical and mental being are distinctly 
feminine, that she is not and from her 
nature cannot be an independent being, 
and every true man is her guardian... . 
If men in these days lack in old-time 
chivalry towards woman, she has only 
herself to blame. Men are not prone to 
discommode themselves for a business 
woman—that product of the last decade. 

This business woman, joint editor of a 
political paper, speaks of ‘“‘the loud, 
aggressive speech, the familiar manner, 
the hardened look which every woman 
who meets men constantly in business 
acquires,” and continues: 


We have often asked women: “If you 





and elections in favor of the district sys- 


were on trial for your life, would you 


choose to have a woman lawyer and judge 
and a jury composed of women?” We 
have never received ** Yes” for an answer. 
Because women feel that in such a crisis 
they would want not only the judicial 
mind of man, but the sympathy which a 
a court would feel for a 
which women would never feel for 
one of themselves. Again, we have 
asked these strong-minded advocates, 
‘Were you obliged to submit to a sur- 
gical operation, such as the removal of a 
malignant cancer or the amputation of a 
limb, would you call « woman surgeon?” 
Not one has answered “Yes.” Why? 
Because all women know that their nerves 
are threads of silk, while men’s are wires 
of steel, and all women with brain and 
heart enough to feel at all, know that the 
bosom that was made for the resting 
place of a little babe was never made to 
bend over a dissecting table. 


son at all might reply that it was at least 
as womanly for the bosom in que 
bend over a dissecting table in order to 


bend over the editorial desk while writing 
abusive controversial articles. 

As for the courts, a woman who is inno- 
cent would be quite as willing to be tried 
before a jury of women as of men, and in 
some cases would much prefer it. It is 
women of the other sort who would object, 
and wisely, to a jury of their own sex. 
An Irishman, arrested for some offence, 
was consoled by his friends with the assur- 
ance that at any rate he would be tried 
before an upright judge. “Ah, but you 
see,’ said Pat, ‘‘what my case wants is 
not an upright judge, but one that will 
lean a little!’ An experienced lawyer 
has pointed out that the presence of wom- 
en on a jury would sometimes greatly 
promote justice, especially in cases of 
attempted black-mail. A pretty but un- 
principled woman may pull the wool over 
the eyes of a jury of men, but a jury of 
her own sex would see through her at 
once. The ability of women to be physi- 
cidns is hardly worth discussing when 
the Medical Register shows 2,385 women 
now in successful practice in this coun- 
try. 

The New Northwest continues : 

No, let woman accept her destiny. If 
she fills the position assigned her in the 
economy of nature, she is indeed a noble 
creature. No man wants to think of his 
mother or his wife as a_ political striker 
or a ward politician. The thought is 
revolting to him. 

It might be added that no sensible wo- 
man wants to think of her husband as a 
political striker or a ward politician of the 
sort here implied, and that it is revolting 
to clear-headed and patriotic women to 
see their country so largely governed by 
politicians of that stripe. That is one 
reason why women want to vote, and why 
politicians of the baser sort are so unwil- 
ling to have them do it. 

By forcing themselves into the business 
formerly monopolized by men, they have 
lessened their chances of marriage to an 
inconceivable extent. 

This is the assertion, it must be remem- 


profession of an editor, a business until 
lately wholly ‘*monopolized by men.” 
She continues : 


What shall a woman do, then, who is 
obliged to support herself or her children? 
Do what her mother or her grandmother 
would huve done in the same _ case. 
Teaching has always been woman's work, 
and no teachers are so efficient. She can 
keep a dressmaking establishment or a 
millinery store, paint pictures for sale, do 
fine embroidery, do fine hand sewing, 
which in these machine days commands a 
premium, write stories or other matter for 
the press, teach music or care for the sick. 
There are plenty of womanly things to 
do if women will only look for them; but 
the modern business young woman, the 
product of the suffrage movement, does 
not look for them, because she does not 
want them. She would rather hold con- 
ventions and pass resolutions and ‘*move 
the previous question,” or crowd behind 
the counters of the big stores and rap 
with her knuckles and yell ‘*Cash!” with 
the manner of a Joshua commanding the 
sun to halt; or be a butcher or black- 
smith, a lawyer, doctor or preacher, a 
hotel clerk or a deputy constable. She 
would rather invade railway offices and 
banks; in fact, do anything to crowd men 
out of positions which are already over- 
filled and poorly paid. 
the ballot. Well, the ballot is a useful 


use for either. 

It is amusing to see how the writer of 
this astonishing article, after having her- 
self adopted a vocation entirely out of the 
line of women’s ordinary work, denounces 
all other women who do anything not 
done by their grandmothers, and how she 
calmly assumes that literature and editor- 
ship have always been recognized as part 
of woman’s legitimate domain. 


have regarded a woman’s hand as equally 
unfit fora gun, the ballot, or the editor's 
quill. It was the genial Clarles Lamb 
who said: ‘The woman who lets herself 
be known as an author invites disrespect.” 


ing a newspaper. 





This extraordinary editorial in the New 


woman, and | 


Any person with brains enough to rea- | 
| able advocates of the opposite side for 
stion to | Many years, and everything that we have 


Northwest naturally awakened dissent, 
und one woman wrote to the paper, sensi- 


| bly asking, ‘*Why should woman’s work 


be restricted more than man’s? What- 
ever either can do well, they should be 
free to do.” The same writer also sug- 
gested that no matter how well women 


| were sheltered, storms might come to 


them sooner or later, and it was a good 
thing to know how to earn a living. This 
letter called out a second editorial, even 
more amazing than the first in its mixture 
of rainbow-hued sentimentalisms and Jurid 
denunciations. Of the advocates of equal 
suffrage, the New Northwest declares: 

It is undeniable that the tendency of 
these agitators is toward the annihilation 
of homes, the destruction of infants, and 
community of life. ... We have heard 
and read all that can be said or written by 


heard, read or witnessed, has grounded us 
in the belief that there is danger ahead— 


learn how to relieve suffering, as for it to| 4 great and startling danger, menacing 


the family and the fireside. Women 
should be on the defensive against these 


| agitators, and guard their homes with the | 


gentleness of a dove, if that is sufficient; 
if not, with the fierceness of a mother 
eagle defending her brood. 


The correspondent 
of the fittest, the Vew Northwest says: 


note of the whole discordant song of the 
suffragists. It is simply warfare between 
the sexes, rebellion against natural laws, 
the abolition of harmony -and order and 
the substitution of a conflict compared to 
which all others in history would be but 
mere skirmishes. ... It is worse than 
horrible to contemplate the fate of 
woman, should man even for one day 
withdraw his protection, and by that we 
mean, of course, the protection of the 
laws which he has made. 
Dear, dear! We tremble! 


The New Northwest claims in its first 
editorial that the woman who attends 
properly to her home duties ‘will be 
fully occupied and her strength taxed 
to the uttermost.” In the second it 
declares that ‘‘music, literature and 
art” are “pursuits in which women could 
engage with perfect propriety; and 
afterwards it asserts that ‘*Fame, with 
her clarion voice, never calls from her 
muster roll the names of happy women.” 


never do so well in literature or art as to 


will at once become unhappy. 
The New Northwest reiterates: 


Women should not endeavor to drive 
men from their occupations. ... An 
unsexed woman is a repulsive object. 
There is not one woman in a thousand 
who cannot find work in her own sphere 
if she tries, and a chance for the fullest 


| moral faculties. ... Girls who crowd 
into occupations, for many of which they 





bered, of a woman who has adopted the | 


Then she cries for | 


thing—so is a gun—but women have no | 


In our | 
grandmothers’ time, public opinion would | 


Even to-day, selling tape and ribbons | 
behind a counter would seem to most people | 
at least as feminine an employment as edit- | 


tomarry. ‘They are far more susceptible 


womanly woman, for the reason that the 
scarcity of a thing enhances its value, and 
| they generally marry a very poor apology 
| of « man, because a true manly man, 
| when he marries, wants a wife to keep 
| the sacred fire burning upon the altar of 
| home—and a mother fr his children. 
| For no woman worthy of the name, and 
no man who is safe outside the peniten- 
tiary, will marry with infanticide in view. 


| 
| 
| * 

The real promoters of immorality and | 
infanticide are those who would restrict | 
} 


and hence ill-paid occupations. 
the women earning good incomes as phy- 
sicians who are tempted to vice, but those 
struggling to keep soul and body together 
by “‘fine hand-sewing.” 

The correspondent before referred to 
mentioned a number of eminent women 
who have done good work in other lines 
than ‘“‘embroidery and fine hand-sewing.” 
The New Northwest finds something dis- 
paraging to say of nearly all of them 
except Florence Nightingale. It calls her 
‘an angel whose sweet name it is profan- 
ity to mention in a list of unwomanly 
women.” This editor, who boasts of 
having read nearly everything written on 
the suffrage question, is evidently quite 
unaware that the angel in question is a 
suffragist. Florence Nightingale wrote 
to a friend who was collecting opinions 
| on woman suffrage for publication: **You 
ask me my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a 
voice in the expenditure of the money we 
pay, including, as this does, interests the 
most vital toa human being.” ‘The New 
Northwest assumes throughout that all 
women who wish to engage in other than 
the traditional feminine occupations, and 
especially all women who wish to vote, 
are unsexed, unwomanly, and probably 
immoral; and then it declares an avowed 
suffragist to be an angel! Consistency is 
a jewel. 

The New Northwest gives away the 
whole case when it says: ‘‘We would 
restrict woman’s work only as nature has 
restricted it.” That is all that the advo- 
cates of equal rights ask. As John Stuart 





| exclude them from. 


before-mentioned | 
having said something about the survival | 


The survival of the fittiest is the key- | 





It is to be inferred, then, that women must | 


become in any degree famous, or they | 


development of her physical, mental and | 


are physically unfitted, have no intention | 
of entering upon a life work. ‘They intend | 


to flattery and compliments than the | 


| vention to 
| classes should be represented, in the bill 
| ordering the election of delegates to the 


Mill truly says, what women by nature 
cannot do, it is superfluous to pass laws 
to forbid them from doing ; and what they 
can do, but not so well as the men who 
are their competitors, competition will 
A woman is not by 
nature incapable of being a saleswoman, 
a physician or a preacher; and, when she 
has to earn her living, she has a right to 
earn it by any honest work to which her 
taste inclines her, and for which she can 
find a market. Whether her work impairs 
her womanliness will depend on how she 
does it. No matter if she be seamstress 
or saleswoman, music teacher or oflice 
clerk, preacher or physician, if she does 
her work in a dignified, straightforward 
and modest way, she will be a womanly 
woman, and no more a proper object four 
slurs and sneers than the writer of these 
denunciatory articles in the New North- 
west, who would think it hard measure if 
she were assailed with the same sort of 


| abuse she bestows so freely upon other 


working women. 

The St. Louis Truth has lately been 
talking in a similar strain. Its utterances 
will be reviewed next week. A. 8. B. 


=e - 


MRS. BLAKE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, on March 
24, spoke as follows before the Assembly 
Judiciary Committee of the New York 
Legislature : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Cum- 
mittee : On behalf of a majority of the adult 
inhabitants of the State, you are urged to 
extend the right to vote for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention to all citi- 
zens of the State, without regard to sex. 
That the Legislature has the supreme 
power to designate who shall vote for 
members of this important body is beyond 
dispute. ‘The authority for calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention is to be found in 
Art. XIII., See. 2, of the Constitution of 
the State, wherein it is provided that, in 
case a majority of the electors shall cast 
ballots in favor of a Convention, ‘the 
Legislature at its next session shall pro- 
vide by law for the election of delegates 
to such Convention.” ‘The powers herein 
bestowed ure absolute. No restrictions 
whatsoever are placed on the Legislature. 
It can provide in such manner as it sees 
fit for the chvice of delegates, extending 
or restricting the suffrage at will. 

Wisely was it ordained that there should 
be no restrictions in the choice of those 
who shall compose a Convention to revise 
the Constitution. The most important 
body that can assemble in the State, con- 


| vening as it does only once in twenty 


years, it should be so constituted as to 
chronicle the progress and the changes 
which the two decades have wrought. 
The Legislature is with great propriety 
left untrammelled, with powers para- 
mount even to the Coustitution, free to 
meet the demands of the hour, and, if 
needful, so to extend the suffrage as to 
make this important body really repre- 
- “cee of the interests of all the peo- 
ple. 

Judge Beach Lawrence, writing to the 
Hon. Chas. Sumner in reference to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1868, said: 
‘A State Constitution must originate with 
and be assented to by a majority of the 
people, including as well those whom it 
disfranchises as those whom it invests 
with the suffrage.” 

Preceding Legislatures, in providing for 
the election of delegates to Constitutional 
Conventions, have recognized their right 
to extend the suffrage to disfranchised 
classes, and have acted upon it— 
always, it may be proudly asserted, in the 
direction of extending freedom. 

In 1801, the Constitution provided that 


| “every m inhabit ag , 
all working women toa few over-crowded | y male inhabitant of full age, who 


It is not | 


shall have personally resided for six 
months within one of the counties of the 
State immediately preceding the day of 
election, shall at such election be entitled 
to vote for representatives of the said 
county in Assembly, if, during the time 
aforesaid, he shall have’ beeu a freeholder 
possessing a freehold of the value of £20 
within the said county, or have rented a 
tenement therein of a yearly value of 40 


| shillings, and been rated and actually 
| paid taxes to this State.” 


1801. 


Cons. 
Sec. 7. 

But the Legislature, in its wisdom, tak- 
ing the broad view that in choosing a Con- 


revise the Constitution all 


Convention, passed April 6, 1801, provided 
that ‘tall free male citizens of this State 


| of the age of twenty-one and upwards, 
| shall be admitted to vote for such dele- 


gates, and that any person of that descrip- 
tion shall be eligible.” Session Laws 
1801, Chap. 67, p. 190. Section 2. 
Although at this period of our history 
negro slavery still existed in this State, 


| and undemocratic ideas were prevalent, 


yet we find this extension of the right of 
suffrage approved. ‘The Convention of 
delegates to revise the Constitution, which 
was elected under this enactment. 
declared, in the preamble to the amend- 
ments it proposed, that ‘*whereas the 
Legislature, by their Act passed the sixth 
day of April last, did propose to the citi- 
zens of this State to elect by ballot dele- 
gates to meet in Convention,” ete. And 
again: ‘*And whereas the people of this 
State have elected the members of this 
Convention,”’ [See Report Cons. Con., pp- 
20, 21.) showing that, in the choice of 
members of so important a body, it was 
held that the franchise should be extended 
to all the people of the State. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1821, 
following the precedent of 1801, again 
extended the right to vote for members of 
the Convention to persons not having the 
requisite constitutional qualifications of 
voters. Although the possession of & 
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shillings wer~ still retained in the Consti- | our Constitution, that ‘tno member of the 


tution as necessary qualifications for vot- 
ing, the Legislature enacted, March 13, 
1821, that “tall free male citizens of the 
age of twenty-one or upwards who shall 


possess a freehold in this State, or who | 


shall have been actually rated and paid 
taxes in this State, or who shall have been 
actually evrolled in the militia of this 
Staie or in a legal volunteer or uniform 
corps and shall have served therein, either 
as officer or private, or who shall have 
been or now by law are exempt from taxa- 
tiovw or military duty, or who shall have 
been assessed to work on the public roads 
aud highways and shall have worked there- 
on, or shall hive paid a commutation 
therefor according to law, shall be allowed 
during the three days of such election to 
vote by ballot as aforesaid in the town or 
ward in which they shall actually reside.” 
Session Laws of 1821, Act 90, p. 83, Sec. 1. 

Thus we find that men not possessing 
the constitutional qualifications of color 
and property were permitted to vote for 
delegates to this Convention and eligible 
to seats therein. 

Hon. Daniel D. ‘Tompkins, the able pre- 
siting officer of the Convention of 1821, 
strongly favored the extension of suffrage 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
legislative act. Chancellor Kent, Hon. 
Rufus King and Chief Justice Spencer 
were members of this body, and they also 
adv cated a similar policy. 

The Hon. Nathan Sanford,of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on the Elective 
Franchi<e, said, in presenting the report 
of his committee, which recommended the 
extension of the right of suffrage : ‘Every 
gentleman is aware that the scheme now 
proposed is derived from the law calling 
this Convention, and in the constitution 
of this body we have the first fruits of 
the operation of the principle of extensive 
suffrage, and will any one say that this 
example is not one evincing the discretion 
with which our people exercise this right ? 
Report Cons. Con., p. 179. 

Hon. John 'T. Ross, of Genesee, said: 
‘*In every free State the electors ought to 
form the basis, the soil from which every- 
thing is tospring, relating to the adminis- 
tration of their politica] concerns; other- 
wise it cannot be denominated a govern- 
ment of the people. This results from the 
inimitable principle that civil government 
is instituted for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, Consequently, all who contribute 
to the support or defence of the State have 
a just claim to exercise the elective fran- 
chise.” Report Cons. Con. p. 80 


As a natural result of the deliberations | 


of a body elected on a broad basis of very 
nearly universal suffrage, the new Consti- 
tution prepared by this Convention ex- 
tended the franchise not only to property- 
holders but to all men who had borne 
arms for the State. acted as firemen or 
labored on the highways, thus doing 


State shall be disfranchised.” The theory 
on which every Act of the Legislature 
rests, is that all citizens have a voice in 
our government. ‘he preamble to every 
bill asserts that “the people of the State 


of New York, represented in Senate and | 


Assembly, do enact, etc.’ These words 


and phrases are but mockery so long as | 


more than half our people have no voice 
in choosing those who shall represent 
them. 

In the bill calling the Convention, now 
before you, provision is made for the elec- 
tion of sixteen Democrats and sixteen 
Republicaus, so that the two great parties 
will have representation; but no provi- 


sion whatever is made for the represen- | 


tation of a majority of the adult inhabi- 
tants of the State—the women citizens. 
When the Convention was first ordered 
at the polls, the Hon. David B. Hill, then 
Governor of New York, in his message to 
the Legislature, January, 1887, specified 
the points to be considered in calling a 


Constitutional Convention, and especially | 


recommended that the women citizens of 
the State should be represented in its 
deliberations. His words were as follows: 

‘**It is believed that, so far as is possible, 
the various interests in the state should 
be represented in the Convention, which 
should include not only the adherents of 
the two principal political parties, but the 
prominent representatives of the prohibi- 
tion, license, woman suffrage, labor re- 
form and anti-monopoly sentiment, as 


| well as those identified with any other 


special interests of importance desiring 
changes in the organic law of the State, 
thereby rendering it emphatically the 
people’s convention, as contemplated by 


| the Constitution.” 





away with some of the most odious of the | 


former constitutional restrictions. Some 
50,000 new vot-rs had been allowed a 
voice in the choice of delegates; they 
were also allowed to vote on the ratitica- 
tion of the new Constitution, thus for- 
ever securing their liberties. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1846, 


resided over by the Hon. John ‘Tracey, | 
P ( * | Woman's Column for a year to two hun- 


and of wmch Hon. Samuel J. ‘Tilden, Hon. 
Chas. O'Connor, and Hon. Ira Harris were 
among the distinguished members, again 
extended the right of suffrage, abolishing 
finally the former Constitutional qualifica- 
tious of tax-paying, militia, firemen and 
road duty as qualifications for voting, 
leaving no restriction on manhood suffrage 


freehold estate of the value of $250. It | 


is worthy of note that in this Convention 
Hon. Chas. O'Connor demanded that wom- 
en should be counted in the basis of repre- 
sentation, and that the Hon. Conrad 
Schwackhammer of Fings made an im- 
passioned argument in favor of the civil 
and political enfranchisement of the 
women of the State. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1867, which is within the memory of all 
mature persons, the question of extending 
the suffrage to the women of the State 
was deliberated at great length, many 
days of the Convention being given up to 
the discussion of this question. Hon. 
George William Curtis and Hon. Chas. J. 
Folger were its most prominent advocates. 

Thus we find that each of the great 
Constitutional Conventions of this State 
has signalized itself by extending the 
right of suffrage to classes of its citizens 
heretofore disfranchised. That of 1821 
reduced the property qualification, and 
permitted those men who had served the 
country in battle or at home to vote. That 
of 1846 did away with all restrictions ex- 


cept those of color and sex. That of 1867-8 | 


abolished discrimination on account of 
color, 
with the present unjust restrictions which 
debar qualified citizens from voting sim- 
Ply on account of sex, and thus make 
this State in reality a republic, wherein 
all the people are enfranchised ? 

‘he Legislature has the power to take 
the first step towards this great reform 
by permitting all citizens, without dis- 
‘inction of sex, to vote for delegates to 
this Convention. Just as, in 1821 and 
1801, the Legislature by enactment au- 
thorized persons not having the constitu- 
tional qualification of a £20 freehold to vote 
for members of a Convention to revise the 
Constitution, so may the Legislature of 
1892 by enactment authorize persons not 
having the constitutional qualification of 
being male citizens to vote for members 
=e Convention to revise the Constitu- 

n. 

It has been declared over and over 
again that no just government can be 
ounded except on the consent of the gov- 
erned. The Convention which framed the 
Constitution of 1777 declared, as 2 reason 
for its existence, that ‘tno authority 
shall : 
Cised over the people or members of this 
State, but such as shall be derived from or 
granted to them.” Report Cons. Con., 
P. 13. The Convention of 1846 embod- 


Shall not that of 1893 do away | 





As carrying out this suggestion, and in 
order that the Convention of 1893 shall be 
a truly representative body, you are re- 
spectfully urged to amend the bill now 
under consideration so that women be 
empowered to act as delegates, and to vote 
for delegates on equal terms with men. 

If this proposition appear too radical, 
if this great State of New York is not 
yet prepared to make itself really a Repub- 
lic by giving political liberty to all its 
people, then you are asked to provide rep- 
resentation tor women in some other 
form; at least, that sixteen women be 
chosen by the votes of women as dele- 
gates to the Convention. 

Women have been honored in this State 
by appointments to high positions of 
trust and responsibility; they are mem- 
bers of the State Board of Charity, Trus- 
tees of Public Institutions, and School 
Commissioners, and you have recently 
provided that women shall coéperate with 
men in the control of the New York De- 
partment of the Columbian Exposition. 
Surely it is not too much to ask that 
women shall have personal representation 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1893. 


2 
or 


WELL DONE, BROCKTON! 





The Woman Suffrage League of Brock- 
ton, Mass., has voted to appropriate 
$37.50 from its treasury to send the 


dred and fifty influential families of that 
town. 


- +o . 
OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1892. 


| Editors Woman’ nal . 
except that men of color must possess a | Editors Woman's Journa 


The bill providing for calling the Con- 
stitutional Convention has been amended 
in accordance with the suggestions made 
while we were in Albany last week. Gov. 
Flower himself advised the modifications. 
As it now stands, there are to be 171 
delegates, 16 Republicans and 16 Demo- 
crats chosen at large, 128 members elected 
by Assembly districts, and 11 delegates 
appointed by the Governor. Of these. five 
are to be representatives of the trades 
unions and labor organizations of the 
State, three are to be prohibitionists, 
and three are to be woman suffragists. 
These representatives may be women or 
men, but the names of the leading woman 


| suffragists of the State are prominently 


mentioned in connection with these posi- 


| tions. 


In its present shape the bill is almost 
certain to pass both houses, and will, of 
course, receive the Governor's signature. 

The day that this act becomes a law will 
be a proud day for the women of New 
York. Never has so great a concession 
been shown to the women of any State, 


| except Wyoming. To have women seated 


on any pretence whatsoever be exer- | 


as delegates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1893 will mark an epoch, and there 
will be everything to hope from their 
authorized presence in that great body. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
efforts of Mrs. W. C. Gifford in the Legis- 
lature this winter. Her husband, Hon. 
Walter C. Gifford, is member of Assembly 
from Chautauqua County, and is a staunch 
woman suffragist. Mrs. Gifford has been 
at the Capitol every day, has kept a close 
watch of all bills of importance to women, 
and has done excellent service in advanc- 
ing those favorable to their interests, and | 
in opposing those that were detrimental. 
On Saturday your correspondent suc- 
ceeded in reaching Melitota, Md., which 
during the winter was an inaccessible 
place. On that evening I spoke in the 


church at Fairlee, Miss L. M. Carey pre- 
siding, and on Sunday evening I had a 
crowded audience in Christ Church, Ches- 
tertown. Rev. Mr. Greenfield, the pastor, | 
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gave the use of the building, and con- 
ducted the services. It was the first time 
that a woman had ever spoken in a church 
in that town. My subject was ‘‘Women 
of the Bible.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 
» We regret to learn that Mrs. A. B. Tur- 
ley, president of the Minneapolis Woman 
| Suffrage Society, is very ill. 

Nine young women were graduated last 
week from the National Temperance Hos- 
| pital Training School at Chicago. 

Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Blake are spoken of for members of the 
N. Y. Constitutional Convention. 

At the special election held at James- 
| town, N. Y., on March 23, to vote on 
charter amendments, 187 women voted. 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
| Conn., has voted ten dollars to send the 
Woman’s Column to people to whom it 
may do good. 

The N. Y. Association of Collegiate 
Alumni met April 8, and listened to a 
paper by the Rev. Dr. William B. Brown 
on ‘‘Extemporaneous Speaking.” 

Among the excellent articles in the 
April Chautauguan are “Lady Henry 
Somerset,’’ by Frances, E. Willard; and 
‘The Law of Promissory Notes and Bank 
Checks,”’ by Mary A. Greene, LL. B. 


A lawyer calls attention to a defect in 
Massachusetts law which often causes 
hardship to women. He says: ‘“‘A wife 
whose husband lives on her, in the home 
she owns or hires, must either turn her 
husband out-doors or break up her home, 
selling or leasing it to strangers, in order 
to put herself in a position to apply to 
the Probate Court for a decree of separate 
support, under which the husband can be 
compelled to turn in part of his earnings 
for her support. If she turns him out of 
doors, she must do it without breach of 
peace, and even then the male judge is 
likely to look with disfavor on her action.” 


Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Suffrage Fair to 
be held in Topeka, Kansas, in October, 
1892, was with the speakers during the 
recent campaign of suffrage conventions 
at Wellington, Harper, Medicine Lodge, 
Winfield and Arkansas City. She pre- 
sented the plans for the Fair, and set the 
auxiliaries to appointing committees for 
Fair work, and a goodly number of places 
report the work well under way. Mrs. 
Thurston is a good organizer, and as 
president of the Board has an excelleut 
opportunity for the exercise of her talents. 
She is about to issue a circular to the 
auxiliaries, outlining the plans for the 
Fair. Many Kansas women think that 
Bazaar would be a better and more sug- 
gestive name for this enterprise than 
Fair, which does not convey the idea of a 
sale as does Bazaar. 





THE SPRING, 


Of all seasons in the year, is the one for 
making radical changes in regard to 
health. During the winter, the system 
becomes to a certain extent clogged with 
waste, and the blood loaded with impuri- 
ties, owing to lack of exercise, close con- 
finement in poorly ventilated shops and 
homes, and other causes. ‘This is the 
cause of the dull, sluggish, tired feeling 
so general at this season, and which must 
be overcome, or the health may be en- 
tirely broken down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has attained the greatest popularity all 
over the country as the favorite Spring 
Medicine. It expels the accumulation of 
impurities through the bowels, kidneys, 
liver, lungs and skin, gives to the blood 
the purity and quality necessary to good 
health, and overcomes that tired feeling. 
-——_——>—__—_- 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Next week 
brings Charles Frohman’s magnificent 
New York stock company to the Hollis 
for a single week. For Monday and ‘Tues- 
day evenings and Wednesday matinee 
‘**Men and Women” will be presented, 
and for the balance of the week and 
matinee on Saturday “The Lost Para- 
dise.”’ The company will present the 
original cast of both pieces, as first pro- 
duced in New York, including Sidney 
Armstrong, Odette Tyler, Ella Hawkins, 
Maude Adams, Frederick DeBelleville, 
Frederick Bond, William Morris and 


others. 
—_—~+>—-- 


GLOBE THEATRE.—‘‘Our Grab Bag,” by 





W. A. Mestayer and Theresa Vaughan, 
comes to the Globe Theatre, Monday, 
direct from the Park Theatre, New York, 
where it has made a great hit. The cast 
is an excellent one, being composed of 
Boston comic opera favorites. Miss 
Vaughan will be seen to advantage in sev- 
eral new songs. The engagement is for 
one week only. 
—_—@—— 


SUNDAY EVENING, April 24th, Business 
Manager Morkill and ‘Treasurer Hamil- 
burg will share jointly in a grand Testi- 
monial benefit. Members of the Duff 
Opera Company, the Hole in the Gronnd 
Company, the Eight Bells Company, and 
others have already volunteered. 
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WOMEN 
LIKE CLOTHES 


ARE AS OLD AS THEY LOOK. 


Keep your clothing fresh and clean 


by sending to us. 


LEWANDO’S 





nouzremr 
nOUZzZ>Smr 


LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
Dyeing and Cleansing 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON BRANCH OFFICES: 
2206 Washington St., Roxbury. 
393 Broadway, So. Boston. 
412 Harvard St., Cambridge. 


Have your Winter Clothing cleansed 
ready to pack away for the Summer, 
and your Summer Clothing cleansed 
or dyed ready for immediate wear 
when the warm Spring days come. 


SPRINC 


Is the time to have your blankets, curtains, 
draperies, tidies, laces, rugs, carpets and all 
household textures cleansed. 


LEWANDO’S. 


Established 1829. 
Largest in America. 


BYZANTINE 
RUGS. 


Byzantine is the name given to the 
order of architecture which was success- 
fully developed in Byzantium, now Con- 
stantinople, about A. D. 300. 

The leading forms of this famous style 
were the round arch, dome, pillar, the 
circle and the cross. 

Simplicity and artistic combinations, 
rather than showy, gaudy colorings, char- 
acterized this famous style. Introducing 
a rug which has received its name from 
this class of architecture, owing to the 
similarity of design and richness of shad- 
ing, we are assured that it will find a 
ready sale among those whose good taste 
finds satisfaction only in the artistic. 
Durability guaranteed, style based on 
high art, and its low price, make it the 


City, country, mountain and seashore 
residences are all beautified by the free 
use of this rug. It may be used on the 
bare floor, over carpets, and the effect 
when it is used on choice mattings is 
simple and stylish beyond description. 


BYZANTINE RUCS. 





Size Price. Size. Price. 
$ 1.00} 6-0x 9-0........ $14.00 
1.60 | 7-6x 9-0........ 17.75 
1.65] 9-0x 9-0........ 21.00 
2.25) 9-0x10-6........ 24.75 
2.50| 9-0x!2-0........ 28.0 
3.00 | 9-0x13-6........ 30.5 
4:90 | 9-0X15-0........ 33.75 
F.2e | 19-OR184. ...0000 36.00 
8.00 | 12-0x15-0........ 45.00 
3-0x15- 0.....--- §0,00 | 12-0x18.0........ 54.00 


Special Rugs in widths of 3 feet, 9 feet 
and 12 feet made to order. 


Thos. Callaghan & Co. 


597, 599 and 60! 
WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Opp. Globe Theatre. 











most desirable rug in the world to-day. | 


STREET 


HOLLIS Stik. 


ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 





Commencing April 11. 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S 


NEW YORK STOCK CO. 


Monday, Tues., Wed. Evenings and Wed. Matinee : 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


Thursday, Friday, Sat. Evenings, and Sat. Matinee: 


THE LOST PARADISE. 


Tues. Evening, April 12th, 1200th performance of 


*“*MEN AND WOMEN.” Souvenir Night. 
Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





Monday, April 18, the Operatic Comedy, 
“MISS HELYETT.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON, . Proprietor and Manuger. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





One Week, Commencing Monday, April 11. 


W. A. MESTAYER 


—AND— 


THERESA VAUGHAN 


Supported by a strong company of Comedians, 
Including Miss Alice Harrison, in 
W. A. Mestayer’s Latest Success 


The Grab Bag. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
Monday, April 18—8 BELLS. 





Spring Overcoats, 


VARIED 
SHAPES and MATERIALS. 


SUITABLE FOR 
BOYS AND MEN OF ALL AGES. 
MADE 


OUR OWN WORKROOMS 
Macullar, Parker & Oo., 


400:Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





IN 





Styles for Young Men. 


We invite the attention of young men to our 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT and the ele- 
gant display of Spring and Summer Suitings 
and Trouserings which is made there. We are 
prepared to make garments to measure in cor- 
rect styles and in the best manner, and our 
cutters and salesmen will take particular pains 
to give satisfaction in all the little essentials 
which go to make up perfect garments. 

Our prices are reasonable for first-class work. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
7 398 Washington St. 








Boys’ Department. 
Patent Elastic Curved Waistband. 


This band, controlled exclusively by us, is 
on all our knee trousers intended to be worn 
with shirt waists. It will be found to be 
superior to any other now in use, inasmuch 
as it prevents the strain on the waist but- 
| tons, rendering them less liable to pull off, 
| and giving greater freedom to the wearer’s 
| movements. 


Macullar, Parker & (o., 


400 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 

A WOMAN'S be ty ay Nag of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In His Name” in the great under- 
world of New York. By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL. Introduction 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
ofreallife. 3ist thousand. 5,000 more Agents 

janted—Men and Women, $200 a month. 
¢# Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Lt. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from ail railway stations and steamer landings. 











HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


BY FLORA KEST HARRIS. 








“Silence! Sorrow! She is dead!’ 

Moaned the watchers by the bed 

Where a fair, white soul had passed. 

“Nay !"" her joyful angels said 

(One at foot and one at head), 

“Dawns her Easter day at last!" 
Oakland, Cal. 
—- —— oan ————> 


THE OVER-KINGS. 


BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 





Children and flowers and birds are kings, 
And rule the widest realms: 
The child but laughs, 
The flower but springs, 
The little bird but flits and sings, 
And all are transient-livéd things,— 
Yet they rule subjects and rule kings, 
Whose epitaphs 
Tell how they turned the helms 
Of great state ships that still sail on 
Under the Great Dominion, 
But mention not what underlings 
They were to these diviner kings. 
—Portland Transcript. 


+e 
THE EARLIEST CROCUS. 





BY FRANCES WYNNE. 





One golden flame has cloven 
The dingy garden clay, 

One golden gleam is woven 
Athwart the gloomy day ; 

And hark! the breeze is bringing 

One sudden bird-note, ringing 
From far away. 


Soon, set in dainty order, 
A serried golden line, 

All down the garden border 
The crocuses wil! shine. 
At last the spring is sighted! 

One golden lamp is lighted 
‘To give the sign. 
- aa 
LET THE GRASS GROW. 





Let the grass grow over your graves of sorrow 
and sin and care; 

Let the grass grow over your saddened shame, 
and your misery of despair; 

Let the grass grow over your long-nursed woe, 
and the fear of that awful doubt; 

Let the grass grow over the sin and the hate that 
brought the trouble about. 


Let the flowers grow over your graves of folly 
and crime and fears; 

Let the flowers cover the ghastly past with its 
beauty of better years; 

Let the flowers cover the angry plan of thy ven- 
geance and thought of wrong; 

Let the flowers grow; let vengeance stay where 
vengeance doth rightly belong. 


Let darkness cover your graves—let the toft 
years murmur by; 

Let repentance break their loneliness with its 
sad and bitter cry ; 

Let affection twine, and the virtues bloom, and 
cover the naked sod; 

Let the grass grow over the grave, my child, and 
leave it alone with God! 





—~er——— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMANIZING AN INDUSTRY. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 


The ragged edge of hope was worn 
threadbare. That something would turn 
up was a vain desire. That if possible 
something must be turned up was a fixed 
fact. 

But most things had been turned up, 
and turned over, and exhausted. There 
was small probability that three girls who 
had taken no part in the turning up, and 
over, and exhausting, could enter the 
field and compete successfully with those 
who had; and smaller probability that 
they could originate anything. After 
wondering, and thinking, and contriving, 
or trying to contrive, for two weeks, they 
decided that among all the wise sayings 
of Solomon there was none so wise as the 
declaration that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

They had come to the conclusion that 
they were defrauded beings. The uncle 
who had devided to take his sister's or- 
phan children to his home, and to bring 
them up as his own daughters, had not 
chosen to have them learn to do any use- 
ful thing thoroughly. Speaking with the 
profound assurance of one who knows but 
little of what he is talking about, he de- 
clared that ‘‘going out into the world and 
learning to do things which men did made 
women coarse, and rough, and unwoman- 
ly,” and that for his part he ‘‘preferred 
women about him who were content to be 
women, and did not try to be men in 
skirts.” 

His nieces were sensible girls, however, 
and the thought did occasionally come to 
them that the easy, careless life they were 
leading was not altogether to be desired, 
as it did not make them strong for the 
present, or fit them for a possible future 
of self-dependence. But it was not easy 
to go against the wishes of the relative 
who in his mistaken way had been so kind 
to them, and it was easy to live a life of 
comfort, with no grasping after worldly 
success or worrying about money; and so 





they drifted on, pleasantly enough, till 
fate overturned their life-craft, and they 
were left to sink or swim according to the 
material which was in them. 

The uncle was killed in a railway acci- 
dent, and when his affairs were settled it 
was found that his property weuld scarce- 
ly meet the demands of his creditors. 
There was nothing for our girls to do but 
to go out into the world to get a living | 
which they had never learned to earn. | 
They stayed in their old home till it was 
claimed by some one who held a mortgage | 
upon it, and then went to a near city and 
lived in a hired room while they looked 
around to find out what they could do; | 
but instead of finding out what they 
could do, they found out what they could 
not. 

‘*We have been fools,” savagely declared 
Mab, the eldest girl. ‘“‘Why didn’t we | 
learn to do something well, if it was only 
tending a door-bell? We can sing, and | 
play, and dance, and speak French and 
German a little; but if there is anything | 
we really know, I wish it would occur to 
us what it is. It takesa good deal of 
time to learn stenography or typewriting | 
or telegraphy, and one is not sure of a | 
position when she is taught. And we 
have no money for board or tuition. The 
stores all want experienced help, and 
don’t pay even them a living salary in most | 

| 
| 








cases. The positions in offices are almost 
impossible to secure, and the wages are as 
small as the chances of getting them. I 
do wish heaven would drop something 
practical and sure, and that we could take 
right hold of, plump down into our 
midst!” 

She was to have her wish, though in a | 
way she had never dreamed of. 

Two ladies, coming from the dining- 
room below, stopped in the hall to have 
their talk out ; and as the door of the girls” 
room was ajar, the three heard every | 
word the two women were saying. 

“Just think of it,” said one of them, 
‘there are ten of us depending on this one 
woman because she does her work well. 
There is hardly one in fifty who is a good 
washer. For my part, I have all my life 
been looking for a good laundress, and 
have seldom found her. I wish some one 
would invent a plan which would take all 
this worry off our hands.” 

And she, too, was to have her wish. 

Swiftly a thought came to Mab’s brain, 
and its maturing into a resolution was as 
swift as its coming. Without a word to 
her sisters, she arose and went to where 
the two women were standing. 

“I beg your pardon,’ she said, **but 
will you tell me, if a place existed where 
a good number of families could send their 
washing and feel sure that it would be 
well done, that their clothes would be 
washed properly, dried on the grass in 
summer, and at all seasons of the year in 
pure, clear, sweet air, and ironed well if 
at all—would there be customers enough 
forthcoming to make it pay?” 

The ladies declared without hesitation 
that they felt certain there would, and 
then Mab invited them into her room to 
talk the matter over. 

“Don’t you know, girls,” she said, 
addressing her sisters, ‘‘that we used 
always to wash our best things ourselves 
because we could do it so much better 
than any washerwoman we ever had? And 
we liked it, you remember. And you, 
Nell, learned to wash flannels beautifully, 
after Mrs. Haley spoilt our lovely ones 
two years ago; and Bert always declared 
that there was more poetry in ironing 
fine things, and in crimping and fluting, 
than in anything else she ever did. Why, 
it seems to me that this is the tide in our 
affairs, which, if taken at the flood, will 
surely lead on to fortune! You see, we 
were just looking for something to do,” 
she explained to the ladies, ‘‘and there 
didn’t seem to be anything which was not 
overdone already ; but it does not appear 
as though there were a surplus of good 
washers, and we know how to do washing 
better than anything else.” 

‘*Where would you do it?’ asked lady 
number two. 

Nell had grown enthusiastic by this 
time, and answered by exclaiming : 

“Oh, girls, that long shed that uncle | 
built, when he tried fancy stock-raising, is | 
just the thing! It is large and roomy, | 
and has doors. We could have a floor | 
laid, you know. The place,” to the | 
ladies, “is in Westover, where we lived | 
before uncle died. It is only four miles 
out, and near a railroad station, so we 
could get washing from the city handily, | 
you see.” 

“And the shed is so near the lake,” 
chimed in Bert, ‘“‘I suppose it would not | 
cost much to bring the water in pipes.” 

‘“*And such splendid grass to put the | 
clothes on to bleach!’ cried Mab. ‘*Why, 
that shed must have been made for pro- 
spective laundry women from the begin- 
ning ‘” 

And then those five bright women got | 
right down to business, and it is astonish- 
ingly how quickly they had planned a 











| large commercial pursuits. 


model laundry, and decided just where the 
money to start the enterprise could be 
obtained. 

That was five years ago. If you should 
happen to ride through the charming 
town of Westover some day, very likely 
you would see painted on the front of a 
large white shed the words : 


CLOVERYARD LAUNDRY. 


WASHING OF FLANNELS A SPECIALTY. 

Beneath the roof of that shed, ten 
women are usually at work. Five are 
found at the washtubs, five more at the 
ironing tables. The proprietors, the 
Misses Maybury, do not wash or iron 
themselves, except in a case of emergency, 
but one of them is always in the building 
to see that every garment receives its 
legitimate and proper attention. ‘There is 


the pretty home they have earned to be | 


taken care of, the clothes to be received 
and sent away before and after being 
laundered, books to keep, and a hundred 
other matters which keep the young 


| ladies busy. 


These girls have succeeded. 

Why? 

Because they have taken hold of a work 
they understood and could do well, and 
have made a study of it and its possibili- 
ties. They have not gone down, but their 
business has gone up, and looks inviting 
and respectable to many who once 
despised it. ‘They have as much leisure 
and far more money than most women 
who are engaged in the so-called genteel 
professions or trades. They have done 
what may be done by hundreds of women 
who are brave enough to take hold earn- 
estly of their specialty, and, if it has 
become anything less than womanly, to 
womanize it. 

May the number of women who are 
able and willing to do this increase! 


Or 


. 
LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
DENMARK. 


BY NANNA KRISTENSEN-RANDERS, B. BERG, 
Exam. Jur. 


At first I had a mind to divide this little 
treatise into two parts, entitled ‘*‘ Women 
in the State” and ‘*‘Women in the Family.” 
But, as the first would have consisted 
almost wholly of the title, since Danish 
women have no political rights at all, and 
are admitted only to very few and small 
public employments, as, for instance, in 
the post and telegraph offices, it will be 
better to choose another division which is 
more practical, and to treat the posi- 
tion of unmarried and married women, 
separately. 

UNMARRIED WOMEN. 

For the unmarried woman in Denmark, 
a new era began on the 29th of December, 
1857. On that day three laws appeared, 
which made her of age in pecuniary mat- 
ters from her eighteenth year with a trus- 


| tee, and fully of age at twenty-five—the 


same age that is fixed for men; and also 
gave her the right to set up in business, 
and the same right of inheritance that 
men have. As to her personal majority, 
it was the general opinion that, according 
to former laws, she attained it at the age 
of eighteen as well as the man, but not 
until now was it considered legally fixed. 

These rights have contributed mightily 
to ‘develop the faculties of women, and 
during these last thirty-three years an 
increasing number of women have every 
year availed themselves of the right to 
establish themselves in business, and have 
often done so with great success. They 
cannot, however, be suid to have surpassed 
in any way what has been done by men. 
Women have generally contented them- 
selves with lines of business that have 
been known before, such as dealing in 
fancy-goods, flowers, works of art, em- 
broidery, etc. We have several excellent 
photographers. Women have apprenticed 
themselves to goldsmiths, bookbinders, 
and joiners, but otherwise they have not 
yet done much in trade except as subordi- 
nate helpers. Nor have they entered into 
Generally 
speaking, they fear venturous enterprises. 


| A woman will seldom start a great busi- 


ness; she will begin with a small one, and 
go on increasing it gradually. ‘*You must 
crawl before you can walk,” we often say 
here, but ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady” is a good proverb, too, and it would 
be a good thing if women showed more 
boldness in matters of business and com- 
merce. We hope it will come. 

Teaching has been the principal work 
of women from ancient times, and they 
have not abandoned it because their range 
of occupations has been enlarged. On 
the contrary, women have chosen by pref- 
erence the work of spreading knowledge 
and instruction, and here they have really 
done eminent service. In this respect we 
have had an excellent 


school in Copenhagen both for children 
and grown up girls. When, in 1860, wom- 
en were admitted to appointments in public 





| University. 


. ° . . | » > . 
Washing and Ironing done ina Superior Manner. | school, or rather collection of schools, 


schools, she added to her institution a 
private seminary for women, from which 
in the course of time a great number of 
admirably prepared women have been 
sentout. In 1875 the University of Copen- 
hagen was opened to women, and Miss 
Fahle immediately organized two new 
classes, where they might be fitted for the 
This large and excellent 


| has excited due admiration, as well in 


our Own country as abroad. It is gov- 
erned exclusively by women, and the 
teaching is chiefly done by them also. 
On the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school, our government gave 
Miss Fuhle the gold medal of merit. Only 
one Danish woman had previously been 
honored with this token of distinction, 
the late actress, Mrs. Heiberg. 
Instruction is said to rank rather high 
here in Denmark, and this is especially 
the case with women. We have all the 


more reason to be proud of the fact, as | 


they receive only a very small pecuniary 
support from government. ‘The common 


schools are open to girls, but the higher | 


schools are, as « rule, reserved for boys 
alone. Of late, however, a few of these 
schools have begun (o admit girls. 

As mentioned above, women obtained 


access to the University in 1875, when | 


they were given the right to pass all the 
exuminations. ‘The Theological Faculty, 


for women. But they are not entitled to 
obtain employments, nor to enjoy the sti- 
pends, legacies, etv., possessed by the Uni- 
versity. Seventy-six women have passed 
the examination which admits to the Uni- 
versity, and eight of them have continued 
thei: studies. Four of these ladies have 


become physicians, two M. A’s., two | 


have passed a higher school examination. 
Apart from these, our women students are 
about equally divided between the study 
of medicine, mathematics, natural science 
and history, philology, etc. One womin 
is studying political economy. Among 
our theologians there is no woman as 
yet. The author of this treatise, in the 
summer of 1887, passed the examination in 
jurisprudence, and obtained immediately 
a situation with a lawyer. But the au- 


thorities did not think it fitting to appoint | 


a woman as attorney, and our supreme 
court of justice was of the same opinion. 

Women who have never passed any 
examination frequent the University of 
Copenhagen in large numbers, as they 
have free access to the lectures, and two 
have received the University’s gold medal 
for answering prize-questions. 

There may be mentioned, as contribut- 
ing to the education of women, several 
good commercial schools, a drawing 
school, and an art school for women. It 
is also worthy of notice that every year 
from 1,600 to 2,000 girls, chiefly servants 
and peasant girls, spend three months at 
our high schools for the people. 

Among situations held by women may 
be mentioned, besides the traditional ones, 


appointments in banks and similar insti- | 


tutions, and in telegraph and post-oflices. 
Dentistry seems to have some attractions 
for women. Several have become dentists, 
and women are admitted to a school of 
dentistry lately opened. No woman here 
has yet become an apothecary, but one 
has passed an examination as assistant. 
One woman has passed an examination at 
the Agricultural School. 
horticulture is given to women. Among 
new occupations may be mentioned that 
of stenographer 
position held by two women. From 
what has been told here it will be seen 


that Danish women are now able to choose | 
almost any work that suits their wishes | 


and abilities. And, though their wages 
be smaller than those of men for the same 
work, they can yet lead a far more inde- 


pendent and happy life than was the case | 
If only a | 


with most women formerly. 
small number of women are benefited by 
the advantages conferred upon them, this 
is owing to our antiquated marriage laws. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 


The fundamental! principle of marriage, | 


as sanctioned by Danish law, seems to be 
that the husband is to rule and the wife 
to obey. It is a very old principle. 
two parts, however, have not braved the 
influence of time with equal success. 


interpreted morein accordance with this 


ing of its old strictness from the days 


was so absolute that it was only modified 
by a prohibition against his beating her 
before company. The wife is now consid- 
ered as having attained her majority, even 
if she has not reached the age fixed by 
law, eighteen years. So she may choose 





pioneer, Miss | 
' Natalie Fahle, who, in 1851, founded a 


her own residence, use her time and her 
labor as she likes, and belong to what 
church she chooses. The husband has no 
| direct means of forcing her to obedience, 


ill-treatment of his wife being punished | 





however, arranged a special examination | 


Instruction in | 


in our parliament, a} 


Its | 
While the husband's power to rule is still | 
upheld so strongly that our laws are often | 


principle than with their own wording, | 
the wife’s obedience has but little remain- | 


when the husband’s power over his wife | 





| 
| more severely than if he had ill-treated 


| 


any other person. But in his rights as 
master of the house he possesses indirectly 
a great power over his wife. According 
to this right, he decides : 

(a) Where the home shall be, and it ig 
the wife's duty to follow him everywhere 
within the limits of Denmark. If she 
refuses, the husband can claim a divorce 
on account of her refusal. She cannot, 
however, like runaway children and 
apprentices, be brought home by the 
assistance of the police. 

(b) How the home shall be kept, what 
servants shall be employed, what they 
shall do, ete.; in short, all things, small 
and great. It is, however, considered 
unworthy treatment of a wife, and 
entitles her to a divorce, if the husband 
places a female servant as a superior over 
her. 

(c) How the children are to be taught 
and educated, whether at home or abroad, 
perhaps in a foreign country. Only, if 
the husband and wife belong to different 
churches,the husband cannot alone change 
the agreement as to the children’s religion 
which has been made before the marriage, 
It seems, too, that for the children’s mar- 
riage the consent of both parentsis neces- 
sary. But here the wording of the law is 
not quite clear, and the interpretation of 
it is influenced by the principle of the 
husband’s absolute power. The duty of 
supporting the children rests on both 
parents. 

Finally, there is the disposition and 
control of property. It is an old rule in 
Danish legislation that the whole fortune 
| brought together by the marriage, and all 

that is gained afterwards, be it earnings, 
| inheritance, or gift, belongs to both con- 
sorts. But, according to the principle of 
the husband’s absolute power, he disposes 
alone of the common fortune, whereas the 
wife, though no express provision of law 
can be quoted for it, is considered in all 
| pecuniary matters as a minor under her 
husband’s guardianship. As a rule, she 
cannot, however great a share of the for- 
tune she has brought into the common 
stock, undertake any legal transaction. 
As an exception, the law protects what- 
ever buying or selling she has undertaken 
with her husband’s consent, and her legal 
transactions during his absence or illness, 
‘*so far as they are of use to both parties 
and inevitably necessary.’ In addition, 
the wife can, since 1880, dispose of her 
own gains, on condition that such gains 
are not established or maintained by means 
belonging to the husband or to the com- 
mon fortune of the couple. What the 
wife can prove she has bought with her 
own earnings cannot be sequestered by 
the husband's creditors unless his wife 
| has consented to the debt he has con- 
| tracted. It is easy to see that only a 
| limited use can be made of this law. In 
| the first place, there are not many trades 
| or kinds of business which the wife, being 
| legally a minor, can obtain the right to 
establish without support from the com- 
mon fortune; and, secondly, the husband, 
having the right to prescribe what may 
or may not be done in the home, will be 
able to prevent any occupations of his 
wife’s which he does not like. 

As to contracting debts, only the hus- 
band can do so according to the rule men- 
tioned above. For debts contracted by 
either party before the marriage, the credi- 
tors can claim payment out of the common 
| fortune. Whatever fine or penalty one of 
| the couple may incur by criminal actions, 
the common property is liable for. But 
should the husband refuse to pay a 
fine incurred by his wife, she must take 
her punishment of imprisonment, pro- 
vided she has no fortune of her own 
wherewith to pay. 

While other guardians of minors have 











7 My Nerves 
Are All Right 


| And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. ‘I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
| notsleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 


Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass- 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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to render exact account, a husband is 
responsible to no one for the manner in 
which he manages his wife’s property. 
If he is madly wasteful, the wife may 
perhaps have the authorities put him 
under a trustee, and have the property 
managed by somebody else; but people 
generally do not have recourse to this 
expedient till the greater part of the for- 
tune has been wasted. 

Another consequence of marriage is 
that the wife is entitled to her husband's 
name, to his social position, and it is his 
duty to maintain her. This duty he can, 
however, repudiate and make over to 
soviety, for if he does not give his wife 
enough to buy what is strictly necessary 
for food and clothes, she has no other 
resource than the poor-board, which will 
afterwards apply to the husband and 
make him pay, if he be able todoso. If 
not, the support given to his wife is con- 
sidered as poor-help given to himself. 
But more than what is strictly necessary 
she cannot claim, even if the husband has 
millions and the fortune was originally 
hers. A wife who has been deserted by 
her husband can legally demand from him | 
support suited to his rank and position. 
As long as a wife lives with her husband, 
she cannot, without his consent, alter the 
right of inheritance of their children. 

These are the legal consequences of 
marriage. Most of them are so obliga- 
tory that no contract between the couple 
ean alter them. Only, as to the fortune, 
the spouses may before or during their 
marriage change the arrangements fixed 
by law. But as the husband's absolute 
power over the common fortune cannot 
be abolished, even if he himself wishes it, 
such arrangement must always take the 
form of securing to the wife a part or the 
whole of the fortune as her personal prop- | 
erty. If this is to be withdrawn from the 
husband's guardianship and put under | 
that of another person, or if she is to dis- | 
pose of it herself, the contract must be 
confirmed by the government. This con- 
firmation is now to be had gratuitously, 
and as a rule such a contract is not very 
expensive ; nevertheless, itis seldom made. 


When by the death of one of the con- | 
sorts the marriage is dissolved, the sig- 


nificance of ‘‘common property” is at 
length apparent. The property is now | 


divided into two equal parts; the surviv- 
ing consort keeps one, and the other is 
divided according to the rules of inheri- 
tance between the heirs. Nevertheless, 
here, too, there is some inequality. The 
husband has the right to keep the com- 
mon property collected and to dispose 
freely of it, together with his and his 
deceased wife’s children, till he marries 
again, whereas the wife has no such right. 
Still, he may give it to her by will. If he 
has not done so, there is a possibility of 
her obtaining leave from the authorities 
to keep in this manner the home undis- 
turbed, that is, if she can give evidence of 
her being an economical and _ sensible 
woman, and can obtain the consent of the 
children who are of age. 

In case of divorce, the husband and 
wife are placed on a level. Divorce is 
now-a-days more frequently solicited as a 
permission than obtained by verdict. If 
the consorts agree as to the conditions, 
viz.: the division of the children and the 
fortune, divorce is easily to be had; 
immediately, when it is solicited on 
account of any of the causes named in 
law, viz.: adultery, bigamy, desertion, or 
attempt to murder. If the consorts only 
refer to “disharmony of mind,” it will 
generally bring about three years’ sepa- 
ration, after which space of time divorce 
will be granted. 

Both the widow and the divorced wife 
are regarded as having attained their full 
majority when the marriage is dissolved. 
No regard is paid to theirage. Both may 
engage in business or trade. The widow 
may continue her husband’s business, and, 
if he held an employment under govern- 
ment, she obtains a pension. Both hold 
full parental power over the children, the 
Widow over them all, the divorced wife 
over those that have been given to her by 
the division of the children. The widow 
may marry again after the lawful time of 
mourning, a year: and in exceptional 
cases, after three months. Whether the 
divorced wife may marry again will 
depend upon the contents of the act of 
divoree. If the latter does not give her 
the permission, she may solicit it. 








It cannot be said that the cause of 
woman has progressed with great speed 
in Denmark, nor have many shared in 
the work for woman's equality. Still, the 
results obtained are considerable. Un- 
married women have now the right of 
inheritance, of bequeathing by will, of 
attaining their legal majority, and of 
establishing themselves in business 
equally with men. We are advancing by 
degrees. Almost every year brings some 
Progress. It is quite an exceptional case 
when women are deprived of an old right, | 
48 they were in 1853. Women formerly 
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hada right to succeed to the throne of 
Denmark, but they lost this right in that 
year, when a new law of succession was 
made. The principle of our marriage 
legislation will surely not remain long 
unchanged. But on this point small 
reforms will not suffice; a radical change 
is needed. 

As to political rights, they will prob- 
ably be given by-and-by. Now and 
then, in our parliament, a bill is intro- 
duced for giving municipal suffrage to 
women. In Iceland women already have 
this right, and government has announced 
that they are to be eligible to the same 
boards as men. 

Perhaps it is best, after all, to proceed 
slowly. 

The Danish women’s unions, such as 
the Danish Society of Women, with the 
review Woman and Society, the Society of 
Women’s Progress, with the paper What 
we Will, and the Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, have done much towards arous- 
ing and maintaining interest in the cause, 
each in its separate circle. But what has 
more than anything else promoted 
woman’s cause in our country, is that 
women themselves have begun to see that 
there is something wrong in the position 
of women. By endeavoring to gain skill 
and knowledge for themselves, and by 
taking part in the work of teaching in 
one direction or another, they have con- 
tributed to make women in general more 
capable and more alive to their own inter- 
ests. ‘This is no doubt the right way, and 
it will certainly, though it may be slowly, 
bring us to the desired aim. 

Ollerup High School, near Svendborg. 

ia — = 
A SUCCESSFUL INDIANA WOMAN. 


The Star, Indianapolis, Ind., 
which has heretofore been printed by the 
Organizer Publishing Company, appeared 
last month in a new and becoming dress 
of its own. ‘The work of the senior edi- 
tor of this monthly, Mrs. Nettie Rans- 
ford, is illustrative of the latent possibili- 
ties in women. Reverses made it neces- 
sary for her to enter the list of bread- 
winners in middle age, without any prep- 
aration save that acquired as the wife and 
mother in a household, and as a worker in 


Eastern 


| church and philanthropic channels. After 
| & year’s experience as business manager 


of the Woman's Mrs. Ransford 
became the active partner in a company 
of three women formed to start and pub- 
lish the Zastern Star. She has carried the 
main burden of the enterprise, and has 
achieved a remarkable degree of success, 
both in editorial work and business man- 
agement. The Zastern Star is nearly four 
years old, and is a credit to its publishers 
and to the Order of which it is the organ. 
In January, Mrs. Ransford fell on an icy 
pavement and fractured the bones in her 
right wrist. Notwithstanding this seri- 
ous disability, she has since purchased 
material and set up a printing office in 
one of the rooms in the suite where she 
resides, and, with gratitude to faithful 
friends and helpers, hopes soon to have 
the use of both hands for her manifold 
duties. 


Ne ws, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
STICKLEBACK'S HOUSEKEEPING. 


Did you ever hear of a fish that builds a 
nest for all the world like a bird’s nest, in 
the water? She is not a careful mother, 
for after she lays her eggs she leaves, and 
lets Mr. Stickleback take all the care. 
She does not even see her babies. She 
does nut even help her husband build the 
house, but swims off to have a good time. 

Mr. Stickleback knows these eggs are 
very dainty fare for other fish, and he 
takes very good care of them. 

But how can a fish make a nest? They 
have no claws like the birds. No; but 
they use their mouths instead. 

First, they choose a snug place among 
the grass at thebottomof some river. Then, 
biting off green bits of plants, they fasten 
them to the stems of some other plant 
with a home-made mucilage they always 
carry with them. “Green bricks,” some 
writer has called them, are glued together 
in the same way for a floor. 

After it is laid, a mouthful of sand is 





scattered all over it until there is enough | 


to weigh the platform down. The whole 
is just the shape ofa barrel, but no larger 
than a large-sized tumbler. 

With the sticky material from their 
bodies they then plaster and varnish it 
completely. Two doors are put at the 
end, bound and smooth, just big enough 
to get through. 


| 


| 
| 








Meat Pastes, “Bose, 


and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 


The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 








‘MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~ Surgeons: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. | 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, | 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The 43d winter session opens October 3d, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitale 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October !st; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
O aay A The Doctor is lar ay ‘lectric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 





SOLE 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’"”’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. | 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 








KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS | 


made to size. | 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 

in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- | 

resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 

of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 

a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


| 





Dress Reform 


—AND— 


DRESS-MAKING, 


aivided Skirts, Jersey Fitting Merino Underwear 
and all dress Reform Garments to measure, 
ies residing at a distance may send for Measur- | 


| ing Rules, samples of materials and prices 


Now, Mr. Stickleback hunts up a wife. | 
From the time the eggs are laid—and there | 


are thousands of them—Mr. Stickleback 
never loses sight of them or his babies. 
They are often unruly children, and give 
their father a great deal of trouble by 


running away; but he brings them back, | 


and with his long, strong tail gives them | 


some good sound whippings.— Our Little 
Ones. 


E 

Orders filled promptly, and alterations cheerfully | 
made if garments are not perfectly satisfactory. | 
} 
| 


Art Embroidery and Stamping. 
Special Designs for Dresses, Church Work, etc. 


RACHEL A. ROBINSON, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


SHEET 4 pieces of popular music,either Vocal or In- 
strumental, eres from re $1 each, only 2c | 
Send stamp for FREE Catalogue o music, 

over 2500 pieces. Standard Music Co., Chicago. MUSIC | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“O for a Horse with Wings!” 


could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 


moqpeare 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 






CAN YOU ON 


YOUR HORSE’S FEET ? or have you reae 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columme 
against the use of Cut Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 


Chicago, Il. 


C—_ss= 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. 1. 


a *) 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at aew, 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by ail dealers in Horseshoe Nails, Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


STEVENS 


SSS 





HN 


ya 





Dish 


Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name,— 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 

No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 


agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, EsqQ., Dear Sir:—I have used your E 
fora year, The first thing I used it fo~ was a curb, and it took it o 
as a whistle, aud did not take off th. 3a. I have been using it on my horse 
on the hip fur asprain, and it has to aa pn ogee cured bim, 
een lame for some time, as you know, and wh 
you said it was in tbe muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does 
not show any lameness, 
You can refer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come, 
It was in our local — about the horse being cured, and a great man 
have been to me to 
> always find it as long as Iam around. One of my reighbors bought a colt 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and « verything 
he could think of, and sold to this man. He has taken the whole four ring- 
bones off with Elixir. Yours truly, 


~ TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, if not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
cords, curbs, splint, shoe-Dolls when first started, and callous of ali kinds, 
Never fils tu relieve spayins, ringbone, cockie joints. TUTT 
IXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bot- 
tle free to any address with three two-cent stau ps. Send for circular, 


LE’s FAM- 


BRISTOL, CONN., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Ixir in my barn 
clean 


e bas 
ven you came and saw him 


It {s the most wonderful /iniment I ever saw. 


now where they can get it. I tell at my barn they wi 


H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 508, 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 








HAVING REMOVED 


To a Central Locality I now solicit orders from 
any lady in need of a good 


DRESS-MAKER 


First-class Work at Reasonable Prices. 
SHOPPING DONE IF DESIRED. 


M. STOCKMAN, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Room 79. 


Our Leader. 


For $25. 
Desk ExcHANGE, 


33 and 35 Pertiand St., Boston. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 
The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 





DON'T READ THIS! 


Unless you would 
like to Study 


STENOGRAPHY OR 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


(Phonography is the 
method of writing Short- 
hand by Sound.) 


As we propose to make 
some alterations in our 
office on the first of May 
and wish to dispose of 
all back numbers of the Business Woman's Journal, 
we have decided to make the following liberal offer 
to those who would like to have the complete 
course of 

Lessons in Phonography, 
which were commenced in our October number, 1891. 








A FIRST-CLASS FOUR-FOOT | 


Roll Top Desk 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices | 


Location central to — retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


Until our supply is exhausted, and not later than 
April 15th, to every one who will send us ten cents 
und $1.00 for a subscription for the year 1892, com- 
mencing with the January number, we will send 
our October, November and elegant Christmas 
numbers, containing the first three lessons in Sten. 
ography, 


—— FREE! ! = 


If you wish to avail yourself of this offer do not de- 
lay, as our supply of back numbers is limited. 








Mary F. Seymour Publishing Co., 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


]ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 





It is Hot-Forged amd 








THE WORK IN KANSAS. 


SALINA, KAN., MARCH 29, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The long series of Kansas Conventions, 
begun Feb. 8, closed March 21, and will 
long be remembered as eminently success- 
ful, and as marking an epoch in the suf- 
frage movement in Kansas; for just now 
Kansas women are rising from their sup- 
pliant attitude and beginning to make 
demands. They ure ceasing to beg, and | 
are presenting their claims in a way to 
make them felt. 

Already the fruits of these conventions 
are to be seen in the work of the organi- 
zations planted at new points, and the 
stirring of the old organizations into new 
life. Never were our women more awake 
to the need of work than now, and never 
was the soil in fitter condition for work- 
ing. The seed-sowing ought to go right 
on, for a harvest is to be reaped. Would 
that we had more women for work in the 
field! ‘The cry of my soul is for laborers. 
I do not understand why the captains are 
so few when the army is so large. 

The ladies composing our working 
force during the six weeks are gone in 
various directions. some to their homes 
and others to work on. ‘The Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw went immediately, without a 
day’s rest, to work in Missouri, and her 
large meetings and logical and forceful 
addresses cannot fail to give the move- 
ment an impetus there. Miss Shaw re- 
ports to me that she feels that the new | 
president of the Suffrage Association in 
that State, organized at Kansas City, 
Feb. 9, is the right woman in the right 
place. It is pleasant that she bears the 
name of **Virginia,” and most joyful to 
know that Virginia Hedges has all the 
loyalty and courage of Virginia Mingr. 
Rev. Anna Shaw’s praises are in every- 
body’s mouth; even the ‘tantis” crowd 
out to hear her. They are drawn first by 
her fame, and then come again because 
she has transformed them into believers. 
But it is of her unstinted giving of her- 
self. her devotion to the cause, her 
willingness to throw herself and all her 
powers into every breach to save 
the day, that I wish to speak. Not 
how much was “in the contract,” but how 
much she could serve the cause, was her 
gauge of service. Her spirit and energy 
und unselfishness reminded us of dear 
Aunt Susan. Letters are continually 
coming in to me telling of the effect of 
Miss Shaw’s words and work in those 
meetings. 

We sadly regretted the loss of Mrs. 
Howell from our force. She made many 
warm friends, and with her suavity and | 
graciousness won people to listen to her 
argument, and when once she had their 
ears she was sure of their hearts. ‘Testi- 
monials of her usefulness followed her. 

Mrs. C. ©. Hoffman, of Kansas City, 
lent us her help for ninedays. The splen- 
did strength and sound logic of this great- 
hearted, rich-voiced woman was a glori- 
ous reinforcement. Oh, she was welcome 
to us as the light! Kansas people write 
of the effectiveness of her preaching of 
the gozpel of woman suffrage, and even 
now, before she is fairly at home, demand 
to know when she can come again. 

About Miss Florence Balgarnie centred 
a great interest. Her quaint and charm- 
ing accent, her knowledge of the labor 
movement, and her intimate acquaintance 
with the great questions of the day, called 
out many plaudits. Her own country- 
folk welcomed her warmly, and often, 
for her sake, put themselves under the 
necessity of taking sundry doses of suf- 
frage doctrine, pure and simple, which 
they would not otherwise have had. Her | 
graphic pictures of the work of English | 
women in influencing elections, and the | 
election of Women to School Boards and | 
County Councils, were, to most of us, a | 
revelation,aud we have to thank Miss Bal- 
garnie for lessons American women would 
do well to heed. Miss Balgarnie went 
immediately to California, where she 
makes but a flying visit, and sails for 
Europe in April. 

We had with us, at various times, five 
Kansas women: Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins, 
of Salina, secretary Kansas E. 8S. A., Mrs. 
May Belleville-Brown,president Fifth Dis- 
trict, Mrs. C. L. Denton,president Seve: th | 
District, Mrs. Jennie Shelley Boyd, of 
Prairie Centre, and Mrs. S. A. Thurston, 
of Topeka, president of the Board of 
Directors of the Woman Suffrage Fair to 
be held next October in Topeka. I should 
like to fill a column with the account of | 
the work and the executive and speaking | 
abilities of these good Kansas women. To | 
most of them, campaigning was a new ex- | 
perience, but they took hold of the work | 
with true Western energy and “grit,” | 
and acquitted themselves with credit and | 
profit. To this quintette we look for | 
future valuable service; and from this | 
hour on, the need of workers will grow | 
greater. 

I should b+ glad to speak of each con- | 
vention held, and of the interesting inci- 





THE AWOMAN’S 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar naking Powder. Highest of | 
all in leavening «:rength.—Latest U.S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 





dents connected therewith,and the delight- 


| ful people we found at each point, but 


space forbids. I cannot, however, forbear 
to mention that from the Kansas City Con- 
vention, Feb. 8, to the Fort Scott meeting, 
March 21, we found always the leaven at | 
work, and women working, and men gen- 
erally backing them, and often appearing 
as co-workers. At Medicine Lodge, we | 
had two addresses of welcome — one by 


JOURNAL: 


efforts to make the meetings successfy) in 


every particular. 

We effected the organization of Wash- 
ington County. 

The Minneapolis Convention was under 
the management of Mrs. Lucy E. Johns- 
ton, wife of our honored Assoviate Justice, 
W. A. Johnston. Mrs. Johnston is a 
valued member of the school board of her 
city, and is the president of the Suffrage 
Assoviation we left behind us as a souve- 
nir of our visit. ‘he Library Association 
and the Atlanteans entertained the con- 
vention, and, with Superintendent Clark, 
of the city schools, took us to visit the 
City of Rocks, a wonderful natural curi- 
osity, for the formation and location of 
which the wisest is unable to account, and 
which awoke the enthusiastic interest of 
Miss Balgarnie. 

Everywhere we heard expressions of 
regret for the absence of Miss Anthony. 


Kansas holds in grateful remembrance 
4 


Miss Anthony’s work in the municipal 
suffrage campaign. Occasionally we met 
some “‘early Kansans,’’ who would tell us 


BOSTON, SA'TURDAY, 


APRIL 9, 


Isv. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, 


THE 


ins 





PATENTED 


child. 


CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
pouperens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

taping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages cay 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 
Style GOO, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.... -+-- 01.738 
a _ ee * ” Bone Front only........... 2.00 
603, “ Laced Back. Boned Front and Back. 2.35 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ....... 450 
° seg a at ec chesevesscceséecseess 1.75 
@21, Children’s without Bones....................... -75 
21, Infants’ “  . issaubnenxgeteqinns ene 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


ment 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
a@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Waist» sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 


Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


of having heard all our dear old leaders in | 


the Kansas campaign of ‘67, and their | 
| eyes would brighten as they recalled the | 


stirring speeches and named the speakers 
of that time. hose who performed the 
| slightest service for Lucy Stone, Mrs. 


Stanton or Miss Anthony then, are proud | 


to remember and to recount it now. 


an eminent Presbyterian divine, and one | 


by an ex-Legislator, Hon. 'T. H. McNeal, | 


who was a member of the Legislature 
when the municipal woman suffrage bill 
passed, and, it is needless to say, voted 
for it. Mr. MeNeal has a wonderful 
power of wit, and he made it useful to 
woman suffrage in the Legislature. 

At Wellington we were given *‘the free- 
dom of the city’ by the mayor. At 
Wamego, our welcome was formally 
voiced in an eloquent speech by Dr. H. 
D. Fisher, a Methodist minister, who is a 
part of the early history of this State, and 
who is as full of the earnestness and cour- 
age of principle as he was in “the days 
that tried men’s souls.” Mrs. Fisher, by 
her presence of mind, devotion and in- 
genuity, saved the good doctor's life 


when Quantrill’s men burned their house | 


in the famous sacking of Lawrence. 

The newspapers were exceedingly kind 
to our conventions. I know of only two 
exceptions, and one of these hastened to 
add that ‘‘the speeches furnished a rare 
intellectual treat’ Even the Wichita 
Eagle gave us only handsome reports. 
Indeed, with so much favor were these 
meetings generally received that suffra- 
gists should be on their guard. It isa time 
of danger. 

At Downs, the responsibility of the con- 
vention rested upon the shoulders of one 
slight young girl. ateacher. No suffrage 
work had ever been done in that town 


before, and this brave young girl had to | 


encounter prejudice on all sides, but the 
convention was a success, and a strong 
organization was effected, which holds 
regular public meetings and is keeping up 
a warm interest. 

At Newton, we used the church in 
which we held our first annual meeting 
after the passage of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill. [It was at this meeting that 
the yellow ribbon was adopted for our 
badge. My thoughts went back to that 
time, when I noticed four young ladies 
wearing the color and acting as ushers; 
and as 1 watched their quiet, graceful 
movements and their good ushering, I 
thought that when I got out the circular 
I have in mind, to be entitled ‘“‘Sugges- 
tions for Getting up Meetings and Arrang- 
ing for Entertainment of Speakers,” I 
should insist on having youmg lady ushers. 
We had another inuovation here; the 
collection was taken up by four matrons, 
and, it is needless to say, this ceremony 
was never better performed. Mrs. Noble 
Prentiss, Mrs. Judge Peters, Mrs. Wark- 
entin and Dr. Gussie Coury were these 
collection-takers. This convention was 


successful in spite of storm. Judge Reiner, | 


of Wyoming, was the guest of Judge and 
Mrs. Peters, and testified to the usefulness 
of woman’s ballot in the “Lone Star 
State.” Mrs. Peters entertained our 
‘*troupe” and hostesses at tea. There we 
met a young lady who will make her mark 
in journalism some day. She began under 


| the tutorship of Noble Prentiss, an emi- 
| nent newspaper man whom all Kansas 


knows, and to whom all Kansas is in- 
debted; and this little girl has now the 
advantage and the stimulus of the experi- 
ence and courage of Mrs. Preutiss, one of 
the editors of the Chautauqua Herald. 
The convention at Washington was very 
largely attended. The advertising here 
was done by Capt. Stackpole, the presi- 
dent of the Association, and the quality 
of the work was apparent in the immense 
audience. Mrs. Helen M. Sofield was 
chairman of the committee on entertain- 
ment, and we all wished that every enter- 
tainment committee might have « Mrs. 
Sofield for its chairman, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. Allspaugh to aid and abet her in her 


This series of conventions, with thei: 
force of five speakers, is the first effort of 
the Committee on Kansas Work. ‘The 
fund for the support of the undertakings 
of this committee comes from the gen- 
erous hands of Rachel Foster-Avery. We 
raised by collections in our meetings more 
than sufficient money to pay all travelling 
expenses, so that there is even something 
of collections to apply on salaries of 


speakers, some of whom donated half | 
their time. Five years ago, Rachel Foster | 


was with us in a series of Congressional 
Conventions, and won many friends for 
herself and the cause she advocated, and 
to which she has given so munificently. 
It was pleasant to reply to the frequent 
mention of her by these friends, with the 
words, ‘It is to her that you are indebted 
for the presence of these speakers in your 
city, and the possibility of this fine meet- 
ing’’—for small meetings were rare in this 
series. Even during the rains, we were 
met by audiences large for the weather. 
Although the rain poured, and storms of 
sleet and hail raged at the very hour of 
congregation, we yet held every session 
advertised, and always had ap audience. 

‘The following is the list of organizations 
effected in these meetings, with names of 
officers : 


Arkansas City —Pres., Mrs. Celia Farrar; Cor. | 


Sec., Mrs. Stanley; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Helen Ruby ; 
‘LTreas., Mrs. Julia Searing. 

Beloit—Pres., Dr Lomell; Vice-Pres., Mis. 
Spencer; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Hart; Treas., Mrs. 
Monroe. 

Clay Centre—Pres., Mrs. Adelina E. Story; 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. J. P. Otis; Rec. Sec., Mrs. H. BE. 
Reynolds; ‘lreas., Mrs. Carrie L. Loomis. 

Cawker City—Pres., Mrs. C. W. Bemis; Rec. 
Sec., Miss Lida E. Fisher; Cor. Sec.. Mrs. Martia 
L. Berry; ‘Treas., Mrs. J. Woodburg. 

Clyde—- 

Downes—Pres., Mrs. Minnie McDonald; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. F. M. Rust; Rec. Sec.. Mrs. Frank 
Kizer; Cor. Sec., Mrs. F. J. Ingraham. 

Fredonia— Pres., Mrs. Nellie Cates; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Wm. Oakford; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Della 
Kirkpatrick; Rec. Sec., Mrs. L. M. Kennedy; 
Treas., Mrs. Singleton. 

Great Bend—Pres. Mrs. Alla B. Stryker; Cor. 
Sec., Mrs. Butler; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Dallzell; 
treas., Mrs. Johns. 

Girard—Pres., Mrs. T. T. 


Rec. Sec., Miss Ada Rubinson; Treas., Mrs. tl. 
W. Haldeman. 
Harper—Pres., Mrs. Mann. 


Junction City— Pres.,Mrs. L. M. Barnes; Vice- | 
Pres.. Mrs. Geo. W. Winans ; Cor. and Rcc. Sec., | 


Mrs. Frances Greene; ‘lreas., Mrs. Raber. 


Kansas City—Pres., Mrs. K. Coates; Sec., | 


Mrs. W. A. Mumford; ‘T'reas., Mrs. Mary H. 
Ford. 


Kingman—Pres., Dr. C. E. Tiffany; Sec., 
Mrs. Mary L. Parsons. 
Larned—Pres., Dr. J. E. Spaulding; Ree. | 


: 
Sec., Mrs. Lucia P. Booth; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Sarab 


J. Bush; Treas., Mrs. M. E. thorpe. 

Medicine Lodge—Pres., Mrs. A. L. Noble; 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. E. B. Heck; Rec. Sec., Mrs. A. 
Hamilton; Treas., Mrs. C. W. Ellis. 

Minn-rapolis—Pres., Mrs. W. A. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. RK. M. Goucher; Rec. Sec., 
Mrs. A. F. Dickinson; Cor. Sec., Mrs. A. P. 
Riddle; Treas., Mrs. Geo. McKenzie. 

McPherson—Pres., Mrs. S. Kerr; -Rec. Sec., 


Mrs. J. B. Rathbourn; Cor. Sec., Mrs. McGif- 
ford; Treas., Mrs. J. Simpson. 
Newton—Pres., Mrs. May Spooner; Vice- 


Pres., Mrs. Gaston Boyd; Rec. Sec., Mrs. J. C. 
Nicholson ;Cor. Sec., Mrs. A. L. Greene; Treas., 
Dr. Gussie Conry. 

Pittsburg—Pres., Mrs. P. W. Howard; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Woods; Cor. Sec., Mrs. Minnie 
Playter; Rec. Sec., Dr. Nella'A. Beadle; Treas., 
Mrs. Alice W. McWurt. 

Wamego— Pres., Mrs. Fannie Pemberton; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. McMahan; Sec., Mrs. Stella 
Pierson; ‘l'reas., Mrs. Lizzie Fisher. 

Washington—Pres., Mrs. F. C. Decker; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Ella Powell; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Flora 
Stewart; Cor. Sec., Mrs. M. Wayland; Treas., 
Mrs. Capt. Stackpole. 

Winfield—Pres., Mrs. Mary S. Gates, Cor. 
Sec., Mrs. Luella R. Kraybill; Ree. Sec., Mrs. 
E. P. Hickoc; Treas., Mrs. Olive R. McGuire. 

Wellington—Pres., Mrs. J. R. Walter; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. E. C. Trowbridge; Cor. Sec.. Mrs. 
W.K. Folks; Rec. Sec., Mrs. T. J. Garland. 

Washington County—Pres., Mrs. R. Flanni- 
gan; Sec., Mrs. Allspaugh. 

Wyandotte County — Pres., Mrs. May D. 
Clark. 

Cowley County—Pres., Mrs. E. P. Hickoc. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
Pres. Kansas E. 8S. 


A. and Chairman Com- 
mittee on Kansas Work. . 





New England Women’s Club.— Monday, Apri 
11,3.30 P.M. Discussion: “New Problems in the 
| Grammar School Course.”’ 


After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
| with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDKON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 

may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 

| orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 

| chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 

lurge room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


A Lady who speaks French and has had long 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel, 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. Would also take the position of com 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. Can 
give good city references. Address, ““Mrs. W.,” 
Office WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 





AFTER THE GRIP 
| And after typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
| pneumonia, or other prostrating diseases, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just what is needed 
to restore the strength and vigor so much 
| desired, and to expel all poison from the 
blood. ‘t has had wonderful success in 
| Many such cases. 





| Hood's pills act especially upon the 
liver, rousing it from torpidity to its nat- 
| ural duties, cure constipation and assist 
| digestion. 

| >-— 

WHAT a debt of gratitude the world 
owes to such men as Drs. Ayer and Jen- 
ner—the latter for the great discovery of 
vaccination, and the former for his Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla, the best of blood- 
purifiers! Who can estimate how much 
these discoveries have benefited the race? 

> 

Dip it ever occur to you to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best spring medicine? 
Try a bottle this season. It will do you 
good. 
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John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER 





OF PURCHASE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been poses by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WomaAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


MJ Y 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 

The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorraA BAcoN Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEVART. 
Foster & Steuart, 

Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State 


145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





Wishing to have their hats made into the spring | 


styles, can do so by bringing them to 
} 


-Storer’s Central Bleachery, 478 Wash't'n St. 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 


FASHIONS! 


Perry; Vice-Pres., | 
Mrs. Anna Blanck ; Cor. Sec., Mrs. C.S. Smith; | 


Our New Styles of 
Ladies’ 
‘Spring Garments are now 


Ready 


PRINGER 





200 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
| fectly harmless. At all druggists or < 

mailed for SOcents. Send for circular. J 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. pupey till cured. 
' DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


BROS,, 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50, 000="50,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
| Workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
| original fullness of tone, Do not fail to investigate 

the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


“EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Ladies 


Should examine the choice stock of 


GLOVES 


FOR - ALL - OCCASIONS, 


on AP an 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


BUNKER'S 


STRAWBERRY 
HULLER 4 
PAT. JUNE 18.1878 








. ie ata 
i. Simonds & Co., Printers, Vi Franklin St., Bosto» 
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